THE RADICAL. 


OCTOBER, 1865. 


FREE RELIGION AND THE FREE STATE. 


HE vital question of the time, the school of our reformers, 
is the problem how private faith and public duty are to 
grow from one principle of freedom. 

No one who is acquainted with the history of positive religions 
in their relations to the political life of communities can be sur- 
prised at the efforts made from time to time to insert in the 
Constitution a solemn recognition of what is called “the divine 
authority of Christianity.” Religion and patriotism never were 
and never can be wholly divorced, and the mass of men are but 
just beginning to escape that domination by special traditions 
which has made the conjunction a fetter to both. Nor is it to be 
wondered at that the extreme indefiniteness of these terms, 
“divine authority” and “ Christianity,” and their total unfitness 
to serve as a test of unity either in faith or character, should be 
overlooked by believers who systematically make the separation 
of faith from sight the starting-point of religious conviction. 
But how is it these confident functionaries of the Church do not 
seem to have the slightest notion that such efforts are in flagrant 
violation of our American principle of the separation of Church 
from State? How is it that they are unconscious of the radi- 
cal difference between that unity of religion and politics which 
is every one’s private duty, and that conversion of the State into 
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‘a close temporality of the Christian Church which would strike 
out the central idea of our charter, and slay civil and religious 
liberty “in the very eye”? They certainly illustrate with em- 
phasis the historical statement which Mr. Lecky has so ably 
presented, that Christianity has shown less fitness than some 
other forms of religion to direct the civic and patriotic virtues. 

Just as little conception do they seem to have of the truth, that, 
in view of actual relations and necessities, it would be quite as 
practicable to burn our declarations of inalienable rights, as- to 
condition citizenship on the confession of any special dogma, 
even the simplest statement of Theism. Can it be that well- 
educated persons do not know that the right of self-government 
accepts no measuring-line of theological belief? Howis it that 
men can bring themselves seriously to suppose that such an 
assemblage of races, religions, personal convictions, as the new 
world has drawn together in a common freedom to try the whole 
heritage of the race in the fires of living experience, should fall 
into a theological man-trap like this ; and especially at a moment 
when Christianity is itself coming to be held accountable to the 
broader standpoint of natural religion ? 

In truth, the impenetrability of zealous Christians to the facts 
of the time is due to a fixed idea, an inveterate tradition of the 
Church ; and it is merely as expressions of this fixed idea, this 
ingrained assumption, that the crude and childish dreams of 
spiritual despotism I have referred to, with much more that 
might be mentioned of a like tendency, deserve our notice. The 
idea is, that Christianity is more and better than religion; that a 
higher ideal is conveyed in it than the term “religion” can 
adequately express. Or, to putitin the form it practically comes 
to,— for it curiously turns things end for end,—Christianity 
is not one product or form of religion ; but religion is properly 
only a product or form of Christianity: so that whatsoever 
is not Christianity is not religion in any rightful or healthful 
sense. This is the old fallacy of ignoring the universal, the 
substantial, — the proper root,of things, —as merely nominal, in 
order to insist that special forms and modes which subsist only 
through that root are the sole reality. Yet the root is perennial, 
the special growths come and go: the root is idea, principle, 
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eternal productive process ; the special growth is named for a 
person, an emergency, an epoch, a transient combination of 
forces, and draws from the root only enough of its immortal life 
to feed its own mortal form, and condition a nobler offspring, 
which shall draw yet larger supplies. The root never pledged 
itself to be lost in any personal growth, nor in ‘any organized 
polity, nor in any other historical phenomenon nor force. 

This fixed idea of the Christian Church, that it has quite 
absorbed the root, was the fixed idea of other churches that pre- 
ceded it ; and the dream that its personal ideal at one leap, as it 
were, exhausted the possibilities of nature, or overstepped them 
for the clearer manifestation of their limits, is but the latest form 
of an older, oft-exploded error. The eternal root throbs with a pre- 
science that was never thus foreclosed. It has made of history 
itself a fearless science, to prove in how much less real and vital 
a sense we live by the past than we had been taught to believe : 
to show also that the personal transcendence which has weighed 
upon generations with claims of official authority in religion, and 
made them content to be mere imitators and borrowers of its 
virtue, was to a large extent a subtle illusion, helpful for its 
season ; the projection and transference upon some nebulous 
historical centre, some unexplored focus of tendencies in the 
past, of those spiritual ideals of the worshipers which were not 
yet recognized in their instant presence, their immediate condi- 
tions, and their vitai dependence on the work and the light of the 
hour. I am not disposed to interpret it as a criticism on these 
better historical reconstructions, when we hear, from our wiser 
teachers, that we cannot spare Jesus from the resources of our 
civilization. But, in view of the common use and meaning of 
such expressions, one is bound to appeal to self-respect. Who 
shall tell us what we cannot spare? It is for our civilization 
to determine what Jesus was or was not, and to abide the issue 
of its inquiry as imperturbably and even cheerfully as if it were 
but some open question in physical science. Its revision of 
traditional belief concerning the origin of Christianity and the 
personality of Jesus needs no admonition to earnestness of pur- 
pose nor constructiveness of form: it will heed none to timidity 
or distrust. It is inspired by the first principle of transcendental 
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philosophy, that a creative as well as judicial function resides in 
living mind, which knows its own needs and powers better than 
the past can prescribe them ; that it is wiser even than it knows ; 
can lose nothing that deserves a longer life, and can retain noth- 
ing that freedom and truth instruct it to forego. It does not 
propose to dispense with anything in Jesus save on these condi- 
tions: it does propose to deliver spiritual and intellectual life 
from an unwarranted dependence on Jesus, as well as on other 
historical personages, into becoming self-respect. It does not go 
about to destroy ideals: it does intend to designate where they 
really belong, and to show their relation to that idealizing faculty 
in man, which is of infinitely more value than any special concen- 
tration of it on an individual name. It does not propose to 
narrow the spiritual experience of mankind to mere historical 
criticism: it does aim to vindicate the just claims of historical 
criticism to determine historical questions; and it means to 
reconcile that study with the spiritual experience of mankind by 
accepting the testimony of history that divine ideas and princi- 
ples flow from a perennial root in human nature which supplies 
all special growths ; that this universality is real, and not nomi- 
nal ; and that Christianity is no exception to the law that positive 
religions are but successive imperfect products of this constant 
inspiration, steps in the long ascent of immature minds through 
authority and organized rite to the essential meaning of natural 
religion itself. It is thus reversing the complacent fancy that 
religion revolves around the Christian faith, just as Galileo 
reversed the analogous illusion of astronomy ; defeating, in its 
turn, this later claim of centrality, as that of Judaism was 
defeated centuries ago. And it entertains no doubt that the 
supposed authority of the Church and the ideal personality of 
Jesus will be readily dispensed with, just in proportion as they 
are found irreconcilable with its positive results. . 

And political freedom has a part to perform in this direction 
analogous to that of historical criticism. The fixed idea of the 
Christian Church, that its claims are exclusive and absolute, can 
do no otherwise than enter into open conflict with the recognized 
basis of the State. For on the one hand an intolerance which 
began by substituting a mercilessly rigorous creed for the mar- 
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velous intellectual liberty of the Roman Empire, and was not 
content till it had enthroned papacy over the conscience, and 
consecrated, in furtherance thereof, the dogma of the divine right 
of kings, has, in its Protestant forms also, the same essential un- 
fitness to grant free development to any interests not ecclesiasti- 
cal. And, on the other, liberty, in its determined reconstruction 
of life in our time, finds its main leverage in secular relations, 
and ecclesiastical claims are brought to the bar of social and 
political duty. As it has dealt with the inveterate falsehoods of 
states, so it will find itself obliged to deal with the absolutism of 
the Christian Church; and though not with the same weapons, 
yet with the same radical purpose. 

Just as white America, when it spoke of the people’s rights, 
meant, on the whole, the white people, so the Christian Church 
as a whole, even when it has spoken of religious freedom as in- 
dispensable to the life of the State, has always meant, at broad- 
est, such freedom as stands within the limits of what is called 
Christian belief and worship. It has had no more respect for 
claims that lie outside those limits, than Catholicism has had 
when denying that religious freedom could have anything to do 
with the life of states, except to destroy it. Of course, therefore, 
it does not suppose itself to be infringing on the sacredness of 
the conscience at all, when it demands that Christianity be made 
an indispensable condition of suffrage. In perfect simplicity, it 
imagines that it alone has, in God’s purpose, political right ; and 
conceives itself to be covering the whole ground of practical 
democracy when it allows the citizen a certain diversity of creed, 
provided, to use its own expression, the one name be confessed, 
“by which alone, under Heaven, a person or a people can be 
saved.” It is entirely fair to say that this is the idea of the 
Church as a whole, concerning the political relations of religious 
freedom : many of its members, who do not think it advisable 
or even possible to insist on its exclusive political rights, yet 
holding them to de rights ; and even the more liberal sects, which 
do not profess to believe in the rights at all, yet insisting on the 
fact that the State is to be preserved in the name and power of 
Christ alone. And all agree, as Christian sects, that this faith in 
Christ is the one leaven of life to political institutions. 
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But, without questioning the honesty of this theoretic belief, 
what can be more irreconcilable with the breadth of political 
as of all other science, and of all practical relation, in this age in 
which we live? In all quarters of thought men are grandly re- 
manded to the truth, which the wise of all ages have understood, 
that the questions of liberty are purely questions of personal 
character, independent of the lines which separate positive reli- 
gions. The virtue which “saves” a free people is that which 
stands on the inherent worth of principles; which recognizes 
justice and love as their own authentication, and would hold 
them insulted by the demand for credentials from creed or per- 
son. It is no appendage to a name, but an inspiration of dignity 
and self-respect. It is the solution and mastering of present 
duty, trial, opportunity ; and will educate itself to respect its in- 
stant function. It calls all special religions, as all political tradi- 
tions, to the test of the latest ideals. If it were dependent on 
the moral perfection of Jesus, it would have to tremble at the 
thought of investigating this, and the very suggestion of an error 
or fault would force it to intolerance ; all which, however habit- 
ual to ecclesiastical zeal, is unmanly and unbecorning. As in 
politics, so in religion, America manifestly throws the human 
race, gathered in all its diversities, on the only practical reliance, 
— namely, positive force of character ; and this is, primarily, the 
respect of each for his own true personality. Be yourself: be not 
the functionary of another’s religious method or authority, the 
dependent on another’s truth or virtue, but a living force. Your 
own name is better for you than his name, whatever his may stand 
for. You stand only by what you are, not by what you are 
authorized to be through another. Still less shall you insist on 
your neighbor's taking the name; or holding it above criticism ; 
or being “saved” through it. That is adding imposition one way 
to servility another way. You have indeed a right, and you owe 
a duty, to your own experience; ,the obligations it admits, 
whether real or fancied, demand acknowledgment : but it cannot 
prescribe mine, nor affirm for me to what I owe my content and 
strength, and my ideal dream. And as this is spiritual common 
sense, so it is enforced by a political experience, which is now 
unfolding mutual human relations on the broadest scale. This 
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not distinctive Christianity, nor distinctive Judaism, is becoming 
manifest as the only basis of religious freedom for a nation of 
nations, and so for mankind. 

We are not one set of religious traditions, but mingle all the 
world has wrought, and work them over again in the heats of a 
new social chemistry : seek the identical, the human, the eternal 
therefore, in them all; and use that in fresh production. Moses, 
Socrates, Plato, the Antonines, Confucius, Jesus, Paul, the best 
of all kinds, are here on common ground, and in a new school 
too, where no man can claim to fill the Unseen Master's place, 
nor set up his own chosen Master for the rest to confess. 

I know there are a very few, and these contradicted by the 
whole Christian world from the beginning down, who affirm that 
Christianity, and it alone, is this very thing, free practical good- 
ness, standing on its own authority, not even on that of Jesus. 
But I would ask them to remember, in view of the fact that we 
are dealing with a nation of religions as well as of nations, that 
Jehovism claims that very same thing, and with equal reason ; 
and more than one other faith as well. There is nothing what- 
ever in Judaism that forbids the free or the good man to be a 
Jew; nothing in Parsism that forbids the great Bombay mer- 
chant Jcejeebhoy to match the best Christian in his benevolence 
and piety. Is “every good man a Christian”? So by equal 
right is he, so far, a Jew, a Confucian, a come-outer, infidel, anti- 
christian, or whatever else is not.at war with goodness. And if 
it be urged that there is another side to these names, — that Ju- 
daism, for instance, demands such narrow conformities as cir- 
cumcision, that Buddhism lacks this vision, and Confucianism 
is enslaved to that form,—I answer that I find good “ Lib. 
eral Christianity ” itself also insisting jealously on discipleship of 
Jesus, on his name and his ideal perfection, and almost the 
whole Christian world equally persuaded of the necessity of ten 
times more creed and initiation still. All this is Christian cir- 
cumcision, whereof the Hebrew, on his part, is free. No other 
religion on earth has ever shown itself so intensely exclusive as 


Christianity in its dogma of “salvation only in the ark of the 
Church.” 


Liberty demands of us entire respect for every one’s honest 
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idea of what he owes to the life and teachings of Jesus. It de- 
mands also that he do not travel beyond the record, and insist 
that we and all men are bound to admit the same debt, bound to 
take his spiritual ideal as the necessary centre of religious life 
and thought. It enjoins a common duty, —to guard each other 
against substituting the imagined all-essential and all-outweigh- 
ing influence of an individual for the recognition of a progress- 
ive spiritual development through freedom, science, and the in- 
tercourse of races. Not only does it already prohibit all oppress- 
ive exclusiveness in the embodiment of religion in the State: 
its political lessons go further, and enforce the reference of all 
practical duties to universal religion. Exclusive dependence 
on one person, name, or special positive cultus, is rebuked by 
all we know of the history of States. 

“Only our ideal,” says Christendom, “can sustain a nation.” 
But first, what is “our ideal” ? Every Christian means his own 
ideal, and that cannot be the Christ after all, unless the Christ 
differs from himself as widely as do Christian creeds, which in 
their conceptions of love and justice are poles asunder. And 
then, what says history? China has lived longer by two thou- 
sand years than any Christian State, and held together greater 
multitudes of men. Its political ideas and forms have maintained 
national integrity, industry, order, and prosperity, through an em- 
pire of twenty provinces, every one of which is equal to a Euro- 
pean State. “But China lacks the power of progress which 
Christianity gives.” The statement is a little too fast. It is not 
Christianity that brings the special momentum of progress in the 
West, but vace. The Mongol did not exhibit Aryan nor Shemitic 
ardor. The Greek and Roman put a practical vigor into ideas, 
which the Saxon improves upon. And that onward step and 
upward flight, which Christianity showed at the very outset, even 
before these European civilizations struck in upon it with their 
energizing force, was largely of Hebrew origiy. It was matter 
of race. And as the same soil bears many may flowers or vio- 
lets if it bears one, so Greek and Hebrew vitality did not ex- 
haust themselves on the Christianity of Jesus and his followers. 
You cannot think of a Mongolian Jesus : as Hebrew, he is natural 
enough. He is, more than most great men, the special child of his 
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race ; for every one of his ideas was anticipated in the law and 
the prophets, or the Jewish philosophy and practice of his time, 
except that of his own claim to Messiahship only. The Hebrew 
race has never acknowledged that the progress of modern society 
was due to Christianity, nor to the special influence of its founder. 
Why should it? Did it not know that Rabbi Jesus and the 
reformation he led, however excellent, had no exclusive claim to 
Hebrew truth and virtue? Now the progress nature denies to 
the Mongolian race, she has given the Hebrew and the Aryan; 
and she has also given to the Chinese and other Oriental nation- 
alities ability to show that the power of persistence does not 
depend on Christianity. 

Without disparaging Christianity, look at the capacity of Ju- 
daism to feed national enthusiasm and persistency. The Jews, 
it will be said, are no nation. They would have been, had Ro- 
man, Turk, Christian, permitted it. What race was ever put 
through such crushing experience of subjugation, desolation, dis- 
persion, world-wide persecution, and contempt? Yet what race 
ever so held its own identity ? What nationality ever survived 
so in its mere fragments and atoms, flung wide on every land 
and sea, yet at the same time so thoroughly absorbed the scien- 
tific, practical, and political life of other races? How it triumphs 
by its endurance, by its unquenchable faith! The Hebrew has 
shown religious gifts of which civilization is so proud,— having 
appropriated them, in its own belief, through Jesus, — that it ven- 
tures in their name to despise the educators of Jesus; gifts by 
which it was so dazzled that it dared not look beyond them, and 
trust that God had still something more to bring out of its own liv- 
ing experience. Shemitism has given the world its two latest 
forms of faith. It has given it the Bible and the Koran. Chris- 
tianity alone able to sustain a people? One hundred and fifty 
years before Jesus, Judea was overrun by the Gentiles, and An- 
tiochus defiled the temple of the One God with “idols.” Forty 
years after Jesus, the Roman armies overran the little state, and 
razed Jerusalem and her holy places to the ground. Another 
forty years, and the “star” of Barcochab, the last Hebrew patriot 
of the Maccabean spirit, set in the blood of a million lives ; and 


the Gentile Hadrian set up the worship of Jove on Mount Zion, 
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blotted out the very name of Jerusalem, and forbade that a Jew 
should enter it, on pain of death. And so the Hebrew went out 
into the world, exiled, spit upon, cursed, the Pariah of nations, 
to do what? “To confound their mockery and contempt,” as a 
recent Jewish writer finely says, “ by causing them to abase their 
brows and their genius before a youthful God, the circumcised 
child of a Jewish girl!” The Emperor Constantine and the 
Council of Niczea in the fourth century, assembled to settle the 
affairs of the Christian Church become mistress of the Roman 
world, declared against the Eastern rule for celebrating Easter, 
“in order to have nothing in common with the execrable race of 
Jews.” But the Jew was not so easily disposed of. He has held 
fast the faith that his law has yet a greater mission to fulfill than 
to have borne a jesus and a Paul; holding over through the 
ages till time should bring this proud Christianity, this long 
compromise with the older Polytheism, — wandering in its delu- 
sions of a threefold Godhead, a human deity, and races consigned 
to Satan for lack of the knowledge of its Christ, —to seek a 
purer conception of the Unity of God. Such, “most Christian 
Emperor,” is the way the Jew is disposed of. I can see a good 
deal of reason in that Hebrew presentiment, backed as it is by 
the high position won by modern Jews in all departments of 
thought and sentiment ; in spiritual, zesthetic, and practical life, 
second to that of no people on the earth. And, if the claims of 
Judaism to finality are somewhat complacent, are those of Chris- 
tianity less so? 

If we would know the secret of this inextinguishable life 
of Judaism, it is easy to read it in the eternal moralities set 
in the Decalogue; redeeming the Mosaic laws, whatever bar- 
barism they inherit from their times; flaming in the proph- 
ets, and in the latest of these pouring blessings on all man- 
kind ; preaching prudentially in the Proverbs ; affirming intellec- 
tual liberty and tender humanity in Job ; philosophizing divinely 
in the Book of Wisdom ; devoutly yearning for the peace of God, 
and blissfully finding it, in the Psalms. Could a nationality die 
that had such inspirations to guard? Remember that this is no 
faith in a historical person, — the Jew rejected that in Jesus and 
his exclusive claim, — but in principles and their God. Certain 
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peculiar excellences are claimed for Christianity, and we would 
not gainsay them. Here is one that may be fairly claimed for 
Judaism. 

The Few has never made the great ideas of his faith dependent 
on an exclusive incarnation or mediation. They rest in Deity, 
and Deity can always inspire at need. Even Moses is but a 
prophet, and wants to make all like himself. “From the first 
Moses to the second, Moses Maimonides,” say the modern Jews, 
“were so many centuries: from him to Mendelssohn, the third 
Moses, so many more.” You will never find a Jew confessing, 
with Ward Beecher, that God the Father is to him “ only an im- 
palpable effluence” (!) rising from the person of an historical 
individual. 

And this spirituality of the Hebrew faith in God has sustained 
the national existence through storms that would have wrecked 
any other people. Yet to claim that Judaism is the one ark’ of 
salvation would be idle. Why then make such a claim for 
Christianity ? . 

In modern times, distinctive religious faith exerts less power on 
national life than it did of old. What we call the living forces of 
civilization take its place. The practical energies do not depend 
on religious systems and traditions, nor on ideals thereof in the 
past, nor on some sole personal Saviour for all men, —but on the 
entire relation of living man to present opportunity. What 
does our own experience teach us about the springs and safe- 
guards of the publi¢ weal ? 

Let us recall our national struggle and deliverance ; but yes- 
terday the intensest of realities to us all. The lesson is not yet 
appreciated in its religious aspects. Every radical danger, every 
secret malady, had gathered its forces, and did its worst. Note 
that the sword had proved indispensable: that of itself was a 
triumph of barbarism ; and the question was just this, whether 
the sword could be made a saviour, in the interest of those 
eternal benignities that underlie all reason and all religion. 
The issue demonstrated that it could and that it must. So 
long as the war was thought a question of the heaviest bat- 
talions only, we, having the heaviest battalions, were defeated: 
every step was discomfiture. Beyond the Red Sea beckoned no 
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Promised Land. It was when emancipation proved a military 
necessity, that we began to read our lesson. It enforced itself 
for the war, as it enforces itself now for peace; and it was this. 
You save civilization, you save America, when you have earned 
the knowledge, straight from life, facing the present facts, front- 
ing God and duty and the original springs of power, —that 
moral resources are mightier than cannon, that justice and love 
are stronger than the brute in man. 

Faith in personal leadership did not save us. What contin- 
uous rebuffs we had in that direction! We learned what mis- 
chief personal idolatry can do. We learned how easy it was for 
men in high position to cause hosts of little men to go wrong ; 
how easy for masters of the people’s faith to chill their moral 
courage, and paralyze their hope. Leaders of majorities perpet- 
ually led astray, and the end confuted them. Lords of the stock 
market proved as ignorant as the school-boy who knows no more 
of finance than the rule of three. The prophecies of statesmen 
and reformers were at fault. No man was wise with to-morrow’s 
secret; though few were like the wizard who made political 
reputation a farce by perpetually seeing the millennial dawn at 
ninety days’ distance. There was no second sight we could trust 
but belief in principles ; no other key that saved from perplexity 
and despair; no statesmanship but that which warred against 
compromise as defeat, and insisted on justice as victory. And 
we understood these best when we had learned that the princi- 
ples were not dependent even on the virtue of their truest 
defenders alone, but must needs conquer by their natural hold on 
the country and on the age. Depression is periodical in revolu- 
tions, and the nation had its ebbs of faith. But what despon- 
dency would have settled over us, not to be lifted off, if we had 
had no trust to fall back on beyond the most trusted leader! 
There was one man on whom the people did rest all their hope, 
as it seemed. He alone could deliver. The trust broke in a 
moment, at the snap of a ruffian’s pistol. And the sentence 
went home to every soul, in that awe-fraught hush that struck in 
on the jubilees of victory, —“Not in man shall your trust be; 
only in the rightness of your cause.” God said then to the State, 
just what he now says to the Church ; that no Messiah saves, no 
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name by whatsoever service made dear, or however indispensable 
it may have seemed. The nation took Abraham Lincoln for its 
political Christ. He was withdrawn ; and we heard God speak, 
“It is not untimely: not by Abraham Lincoln, alive or dead, 
but by a more thorough justice than his, are you to be brought 
through.” So to the Church: “Not by a Christ, alive or dead ; 
but by my Spirit and its everlasting light.” 

The nation was guaranteed by the leadership of principles, 
not of this or that person; nor yet by that of plans, which is but 
another form of the same. We shall hardly be persuaded that 
all is staked on the successful worship of a sole and final “plan 
of salvation” through Christ in the Church, when we recall how 
little was gained by worshiping final plans for success by states- 
man, general, president, or party, in the imperiled State. What 
saved us when plan after plan failed? We saw that God was 
not at a loss, if we were. His resources were not spent, nor was 
his purpose staked, on one last scheme for a dying cause. Was 
there a poor stone in the brook that justice could not take to its 
sling to slay our Goliahs of treason? A snow-storm or a muddy 
road settles the fate of a campaign: just as, long ago, it came to 
pass that a pilot disobeyed orders, and New England was the re- 
sult. — The border settlements were overrun by slavery ; and all 
the powers of government and people lay in dead indifference, or 
gave open aid. But what then? A ruffian strikes down a patriot 
senator, and the North is roused, Kansas saved. Civil war stood 
imminent at the North, to aid the Southern revolt at its outbreak. 
“What can deliver us?” Charleston, in hot haste, fires a shot 
too soon. The North is*united; civil war recedes from her 
homes. So it was all through: safety by fresh surprise ; not by 
the prescribed method, but in ways we had not known. In 
the darkest hours we learned to say, “ Well, this war is God’s 
arsenal, and there is none on earth who holds the keys of its 
great secret chambers. Justice may well have bolts brewing 
somewhere. Has not liberty twenty million souls to work with 
here at the North, and four million black apostles and five million 
madmen at the South? Are no combination of these atoms 
possible but such as our wise men have foreseen and fore- 
arranged? Is God shut up to their alternatives? “A victory 
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in so many days,” broke out some demoralized functionary of our 
instituted political faith every little while, “or we may as well 
give in that the cause is lost.” But “the cause” was not won, 
nor the nation saved, by that spirit. And can we expect any 
greater efficacy than that, from a Church so demoralized as to 
insist that the hopes of man rest on “one plan of salvation,” on 
one saving name, on the guardianship of one “ divinely insti- 
tuted” faith? A free people can draw conclusions. 

The disciplines of the war taught us that it was vain to be 
forever imagining ourselves at the last throw of the fatal dice ; 
vain to be victims of the latest telegram, forever in a camp- 
meeting frenzy of hope and fear: we learned to cease trying to 
marshal all the bewildering details, and so found at least free 
space and free play for what all these unmanageable threads 
were serving and working out. We learned that there are great 
conservative limits in human nature; that it does not desire 
universal ruin, and will not tolerate it; that, when violence and 
treason strike at last against these limits, they are beaten back 
and broken. We learned that there is “an zaward blight that 
shrinks oppression’s evil springs.” We learned that innumerable 
selfish propensities even counteract each other in a community, 
and a tangible advantage to humanity results which no one had 
proposed. We learned that moral poisons are pushed to the sur- 
face, and flung off with whatever agonies the depth of the disease 
demands. We saw the necessity of character to show itself as 
it is; that none could hide; that the snake was crushed when 
his opportunity revealed the fang ; that lies were slaves to truth. 
We found that the lightning clove the people to their heart only 
to make way for the latent unsuspected fires of loyalty and 
liberty and love. 

In a word, we learned the moral laws that go behind churches, 
redeemers, incarnations, and the like. We were fed, for that 
hour at least, at the eternal root of life. . 

These laws, inherent in the laws of a free state, authoritative 
in their own right, were the natural “lessons” of the struggle. 
And by their education we were saved, so far as we are yet 
saved at all; and America began to be. It was the enforced or 
the willing allegiance to principles, not to the person of Jesus, or 
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his Church, that kept us from ruin, that inspired us to redeeming 
work. How effectually war silenced the periodical din of reli- 
gious revivalism! How the churches, heretofore incessantly 
preaching “Christ and him crucified,” began to talk a living 
tongue ; to preach justice, and it outraged ; humanity, and it in 
prayers and vows ; liberty, and it appealing to an instant God! 
How the old lives and deaths, over which the Christianity of the 
day was still brooding as miraculous and unapproachable, faded 
before the nearer splendors of sacrifice! How the service of 
the sick and wounded, of the bereaved and the oppressed, super- 
seded the stock phrases and creeds, the ecclesiastical interests, 
and the “ holy-Sabbath” worship, and the “ Holy-Bible” worship! 
God surely smote the old Christianity harder than he did the 
new corner-stone of Davis and Stephens in that day! The 
people were new-born for a time, and out of their egg-shell of 
tradition: the past was a dream; dependence on a religion 
packed in terms, or stamped with head or superscription like 
Czesar’s coin, was trivial. In the fires of that furnace the heart 
of the people was turned from the Jordan to the Potomac, from 
Calvary to the battles of the war and the slave-marts of the 
Southern Egypt. Who was found to complain of that most 
healthful conversion? The “mark of the Beast” was no more 
to be set on the foreheads of those who did not confess “the 
Master ;” but on the foreheads of those who denied their country, 
and rejected her holier cause. This new Apocalypse revealed 
not the Christ coming in judgment. We heard scarce a word 
of such figurative reminiscences in so serious an experience of 
realities ; and even the raving of the Second-Adventist was 
hushed. Had the old phraseology and worship been fit forms to 
clothe the religion of this age, then would have been the very 
moment for their proclamation. But no: it swept them out of 
thought. It revealed One unprecedented, never-predicted, com- 
ing in correspondent duties and opportunities. The “ garments 
rolled in blood:” the “wine-press of wrath” meant something 
nearer and more real than the “seal of an atonement” in the 
interest of the Christian Church ; for this had been as unfaithful 
to the duties of true patriotism as the quarreling Christian sects 
were against the barbarian invasions of the fourth and fifth cen- 
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turies. They meant enforcement to unity of the dissevered 
tribes in the new light of modern faith and duty, freedom, sci- 
ence, love. 

With peace, the old ecclesiastical proselytism for a name 
revives ; the pushing and crowding of “denominations” to the 
front ; the jealousy for a title that is made to claim more than 
any name, save God and man, should mean. But the old fres- 
tige is lost: the public life is no longer in the past ; theology 
hastens to new starting-points in eternal principles ; religion to 
new centres in the inspirations of universal progress. The 
democracy that refuses an exclusive race must refuse an official 
Christ, an exclusive form of religion, as well. Our radical social 
reformers are bound to comprehend the meaning of their own 
work, to bring their politics and their piety to a common princi- 
ple. It must come. 

What made the best of the old worship re-appears: but now 
as human, no longer as exceptional; no mere flow from Judea, 
it wells up fresh at home ; brings spiritual harvest from humilia- 
tion and pain. Out of the anguish of a people grew tenderness, 
piety, charity, all forms of sweet and noble help. How full of 
Deity was this experience of what was in the human heart, this 
“communion ” in its “real presence” ! 

It was time that Deity should be recognized elsewhere than in 
traditions of incarnation ; of mediators and masters dying, that 
all ages might put them in place of God. It was time that moral 
power was revealed in its own right. 

The sword dripped with the blood of hundreds of thousands : 
but it was only to say,“I am helpless before a greater than I; 
and bear witness, now and forever, that there is no life for a 
people but to save the moral life, no strength but to be just. 
For centuries a race was victim. In one hour God put it ona 
judgment-seat. Freedom, nationality, hearths, schools, churches, 
the very name of country, were saved only by our going to this 
scorned one, lifted to the seat of judgment, and asking him to 
accept our vea/ atonement to justice, to strike for us and help 
us. We were heard: we have not yet redeemed our pledge, 
and there is penalty ahead till we do it. But there stands the 
lesson. Who cannot read it? Henceforth no race, class, sex, 
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nor soul, shall be victim, and fail to make its foreclosed right to 
equal opportunity with the rest known and felt, as public penalty 
and private lack. This reconstructs religion as well as politics ; 
bases it on the common dignities and equalities of human nature 
instead of monopolies of spiritual authority or exceptional per- 
sonal claims. Let radical reformers comprehend the meaning 
of their work; its two poles that hold by a common centre. 
Not in the direction of moral reforms only turns this two-edged 
sword of principles. In spiritual faith also our day has its own 
dawn ; our year its own spring. There was a “ Body of Christ.:” 
there zs a Spirit of Humanity. 

And this is no mere question of the actual fitness of Jesus to 
serve as the spiritual ideal: it is a demand for identity of in- 
terests in our ethics and our piety. Plainly enough, all religion 
that insists and depends on a prescribed historical ideal will 
more or less disparage morality ; throwing off its responsibility 
where it yields an homage that abdicates its freedom. Do right 
because it is right, seek truth for truth’s sake, be just and 
loving because one loves to be so; and right, justice, truth, 
‘love, will go into the conduct. Prize them “for Christ’s 
sake,” admire them as being specially in him, or as from him, 
and they are likely to be laid up in him, and buried with him. 
That is one great reason why religion in America, before the 
war, had come to be separated from practical duties ; why “the 
gospel had nothing to do with politics” so severely. It was a 
“gospel of Christ,” but not of humanity; and so the reformers 
found it. Men were ashamed to whisper the name of moral 
power. The very word raised a sneer. And the call to arms 
seemed its death-knell. How improbable that war itself would 
prove its instrument, and stimulate its mightiest energies! While 
it was held the sign of irreligion to be “ashamed of confessing 
Jesus,” how many were there who were not ashamed to confess 
justice, and freedom, and duty, as they hung crucified in the 
slave? Yet that was in part the logical result of a faith that 
clung to a cross set up e:ghteen hundred years ago as to its all- 
in-all ; to a life believed to have shown, by contrast, the weakness 
of human nature, and to have given point, by martyrdom, to its 

3 
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own proclamation that “the kingdom of God is not of this 
world.” 

So human nature was taught to disparage itself. After eigh- 
teen centuries, the free Christian State was found ashamed of 
moral power ; so used to concentrate that in its Christ only, that 
it had taken up the material interests of trade and party as its 
highest sphere, and found its pride in these alone. What did 
the war come to say to this religion of a dead Christ and a living 
Mammon? This surely, or something like it:— Ashamed of 
moral power! It made the worlds; it tries the soul with its 
disciplines ; it bids nations live or die. You shall not be a nation 
tilt you have earned its revelations, and won afresh the right to 
the charters you claim. Not the dead world, not “the other 
world,” its domain, but this world, and live men. 

I do not mean to disparage other sections of the republic, 
when I say that the war came to teach New England, for exam- 
ple, what moral capacities lay yet unused in her intellectual and 
practical civilization ; to teach her that ideas were her staple, her 
true argument the advancement of knowledge and justice; to 
teach her that by their moral power this little rocky corner 
could inspire the continent to turn that which might have been 
but a mere brutal prize-fight between states into a war for uni- 
versal freedom. 

And I cannot help asking myself, whether any reasonable 
person can imagine that the strength of New England to-day is 
in that confession of Christ by.her churches, in which they glory, 
or in their belief in his personal perfection, in‘whatever that be 
supposed to consist. Does her actual influence over a nation in 
which the Church and its beliefs are anything but popular — 
which, in fact, is rapidly unchurching itself—come from that? 
Plainly it comes from the realistic energy with which she has 
grasped the moral problems of the country and the age, and ap- 
plied to these at least that pure idea of democracy, which knows 
neither Christian nor Jew nor pietist nor rationalist, but springs 
from the common fountain of manhood in all. And this idea, I 
repeat, cannot consistently acknowledge a privileged confession, 
or authoritative head in religion, any more than it can allow a 
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king, or a privileged race or color or class, or sex, in the State. 
Her moral power stands there. 

If other states have larger sense of what is involved in this in- 
dependent morality, this democratic religious idea, and a stronger 
faith in it than Massachusetts ; if, for instance, Kansas anticipates 
her in recognition of the political rights of woman, or Missouri 
in equitable arrangement of the relations of labor and capital, or 
South Carolina in abandonment of the social prejudice against 
color, and in the equal participation of the races in national - 
representation, — then these states will so far lead her in. national 
influence. These are the realities that move the time far more 
than the “divinity of Christ,” or an ideal perfection claimed for 
Christianity. 

What are the safeguards of a Free State? Intelligence surely 
is one. But, as that advances, it gives the individual mind the 
consciousness of its own dignity, its command of natural law, 
its freedom, its direct access to truth, its right to apply the same 
universal principles to all persons, races, religions. But intelli- 
gent mind alone cannot save a State ; or Greece had not fallen. 
There is a little European State which has passed through the 
intestine strifes of petty cantons in which Greece perished, and 
come out united and free. Switzerland has large practical intel- 
ligence: her schools are the models of this century ; her educa- 
tion of the masses leaves England and France a hundred years 
in the background. She has another element of stability, behind 
intelligence, — namely, strength of moral conviction. Now Swit- 
zerland is intensely religious. These cantonal wars have not 
been like the Greek, political, so much as religious ; very often 
pure wars of sect. There is no country where the hostilities of 
creed have been so inveterate. The Jew was, until very recently, 
under heavier disabilities in some parts of Switzerland than in 
any other enlightened country. Yet such is the moral energy of 
that people, their sense of justice, their devotion to liberty, that 
they have put the intensest religious antagonisms underfoot, and 
are most united by disparagement of mere dogma in the interest 
of practical duty. The little mountain fastness has been the 
refuge of free thought for all Europe. It has had to yield now 
and then a little, as recently in complying so far with the 
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demands of a powerful neighbor as to withdraw Mazzini, the 
religious and political radical, from its Italian borders ; but it is 
only to hold him closer to its own bosom. Switzerland is saved 
by reverence for liberty. Her mountains are at once symbol and 
guardian of a Free Religious Faith. 

America is trying a more radical and a broader experiment 
than Switzerland. We are blending the antagonisms of all races 
and the diversities of all faiths. We are giving equal powers to 
.the best and the worst, to the wisest and the most ignorant, 
among the tribes of men. The busy, peaceful hordes of Asia 
re-enforce us from the West ; the scum of Europe floats over to us 
from the East ; the barbarous poor white, and his perhaps more 
barbarous social master, are more than half our South ; the very 
Esquimaux peep in upon our North. And, to meet these multi- 
fold demands, we have summoned the free thought and faith, the 
latest science, of the world. We have a new continent, new liber- 
ties, new inspirations. Do we imagine that out of these combina- 
tions there shall not come creative experience such as never came 
before since the world was made, not even in that analogous 
grand concourse of races and beliefs in the Roman Empire, out 
of which Christianity first emerged? Our national experiment, 
covering the race, demands the universal religion that shall 
spring from the fusion of all experiences and all gifts. Not the 
blood of all races only is now to be mixed: but the very day is 
new ; the day of mind, of heart, of sun and soil. The free self- 
governing tribes, face to face with nature, alive with scientific 
ardor, conscious of unparalleled opportunity, of a spiritual vision 
peculiar to the hour, are no subjects for the old-world faith in a 
prescribed historical centre. The ideal Christ is too divided and 
discordant, at best; means no unity that can bear the tests of 
scrutiny : men cannot practically unite on him after the American 
way. What they unite on is what they find patent to the com- 
mon direct sight and hope and need. And this carries its 
authority and ground in its own value. Neither public school nor 
scientific institute, nor Sanitary nor Freedmen’s Commission, 
nor movement for equal suffrage, nor equitable rules of labor, any 
more than steamboat or horse-railroad, can be shown to rest on 
Moses, on Christ, on the Bible, nor on the Church. They rest on 
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the demands of the people and the age; on America, churched 
or unchurched. They are growths of our civilization; and its 
natural, inevitable growths. The Christ, to whose dominion over 
all time some, I will not say most, of their apostles would trace 
them, cannot stand for ideals that grow out of z¢s experience: the 
Jesus they deem so indispensable to our life wields an imputed 
sceptre, wears a reflected crown. I do not ask them to repudiate 
the real debt of civilization, to forget history : but are not zwe also 
history? There are two things that seem to me blinder than 
to deny that Jesus shaped the future: to fail of seeing that Jesus 
was once himself but a future, and in course of being shaped in 
the like sense by others; and that American liberty is now a 
future, and being shaped in like sense by the men of to-day. 
Why make so much ado about what Jesus has “ done for us,” for 
“Christianity” even? What know we? History is opaque to 
our best eyes. Who has raveled the web? Who has tracked 
the pattern to the artist’s touch, and marked well the illusions of 
light and shade we bring in as we turn it in our hands, and the 
subtile paths of influence that hide our measures of great and 
small, and make what men have really done to be so much less 
than what is done through them, and so different from what they 
have aimed at doing, or been thought to have done? Who has 
mastered the genius of God? It is an idle claim to urge, this of 
another’s “doing for us.” The best we are was not “done” at 
second-hand. 

This at least we know: that the best in our civilization stands 
rooted in what is deeper than personal or ecclesiastical obliga- 
tions, and affirms an independent ground in nature and life. 
Neither poetry nor music nor intellectual vision nor spiritual 
certainty and joy rest primarily on the Christian faith. They 
stand by their own natural relations to the Eternally Beautiful, 
True, and Good. Nothing on which the security of the State 
depends hangs for its life on what is distinctive in Christianity. 
That special faith helps some, and hinders others; but it does: 
not guarantee our hopes. The nation of nations must look be- 
yond it. 

Neither can mere intellectual mind save us. The public 
schools do not guard us from the abuses of the press; from the 
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falsehood of “sensation,” that undermines the instinct .for truth, 
and threatens the very power of speaking it, or of reporting 
truly what is sought to be told. The newspaper and the reading- 
room do not save us from the dishonest trade that is subverting 
credit, nor from the tricky politics that poisons the sources of 
law. Neither can we become a true State by great sacrifices of 
money or of men in defense of national interests. We need not 
Jesus to tell us that no people who live by bread alone shall 
know immortal life. We are learning it by hard experience of 
our own. Nor yet are we saved by zeal for nationality, however 
earnest. That does not make us just to other nations, holding 
them to no other standard than that we apply to ourselves. Mr. 
Lincoln tried to save nationality without abolishing slavery ; but 
he failed, and so did the millions at his back. Not trade nor 
treasury nor laws nor flag are our security. What then is our 
security ? Simply, all this resource identified with our highest 
conscience. Weare a Free State, and a strong one, when we 
weld our best faith into life ; when our patriotism is great enough 
to fulfill the duties involved in its theory of rights ; when the house 
is not divided against itself; when the truth that stands written 
in the charter glows, a living fire, in the souls of the citizens. 
In America, we front not traditions nor precedents, but princi- 
ples. We grasped after them, and made them our political dia- 
lect and common claim. We have made a covenant, not with 
the Hebrew nor with the Christian Church, but with the Idea of 
Self-Government, not yet fully knowing what it is, but finding as 
we go on, — helped by the whole past indeed, but nowise schooled 
nor modeled there, — that these principles we bask in, and have 
laid hands on for our own, are the awful light of God’s counte- 
nance, and hold the destinies of the race. We claim their bene- 
fits: we must take their new responsibilities, assume their un- 
dreamed-of tasks. The safety and prosperity of the republic are 
in men and women trained to this moral insight, conviction, fidel- 
ity, faith. How it dwarfs the Churches! To wear their names 
belittles us. , 

Our practical religion must centre here: if not in the science 
of government, at least in the inspirations that uplift that science, 
and point its way. It must be in the wise, delicate, and noble 
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application of universal principles, as they stand in the living 
personal experience, and are guided by the revelations of our 
new order of things as*they come. 

The New-Testament Christ, however personally humane, does 
not impart a single precept of political science, nor give one 
positive impulse to political duty. His relations are intensely 
individual. Leaving apart such maxims of eternal morality as 
are common to older Jewish and other faiths, his specta/l precepts 
are based not on the right management of property and the dis- 
tribution of wealth, but on the abolition of these. Their spirit 
is not genially constructive of society on this earth, but points 
to the speedy end of all human government, dwelling in the 
dream of a kingdom not of this world. They grew out of the 
despondency of the Hebrew mind in that day towards all earthly 
relations, and its resort to the vision of a supernatural compensa- 
tion, for their downfall, in a Messianic millennium. The Jesus of 
the Gospels does but affirm, with perfect sincerity, general princi- 
ples, for the most part broadly humane as well as intelligently de- 
vout, but not always so; and in no wise containing their own prac- 
tical applications, often not even to their own age and occasions ; 
often so strung together as to be plainly enough a Hebrew au- 
thology of the best sayings, gathered from the current wisdom 
of the time. The value of our principles, wherever else their 
words may be found, resides in their meaning for our own life. 
What they were to the Hebrew teacher was his business, and not 
ours. We live in a world furthest possible from his ; in a world 
full of faith in this life, full of scientific attainment and political 
promise ; where institutions are swift to follow ideas, and where 
the complexities of social opportunity make other-world dreams 
little less than impertinence and moral treason. It is the entire 
opposite, in its practical conditions, of the world that shaped the 
special form of the teaching and conduct of Jesus. And, while 
the differences do not hide from us what is eternally beautiful 
and good in a character which yet must always stand in a cer- 
tain remoteness from our special duties and hopes, we cannot 
be deaf to the call to a widely different type of mind and work 
from his. He cannot be the ideal of the future who is recorded 
as insisting on being put to death that prophecies concerning his 
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kingdom might be fulfilled, and that he might come again in the 
clouds to rule a band of blameless saints chosen for their unbe- 
lief in the possibilities of the present world. Our civilization 
calls for fullest faith in these possibilities ; in living to make them 
good ; in fulfilling, not old prophecies about one’s own or anoth- 
er’s mission, but new duties, that could not have been matter for 
prophecy at all, and are shared by each with the public mind. 

Our practical perils are in terribly distinct and special Ameri- 
can forms, which must be met by insight and treatment as dis- 
tinctively modern and democratic. The gambling-hell, the prize- 
fight, the political and financial “ring” and “corner,” the mania 
for dress and show, the trade in place and patronage, the wrongs 
to race and sex, the dreadful penalties of poverty, of inherited 
disease, of close population, of unrestrained social magnetism, 
— these and the like evils are, one would think it plain enough, 
not to be cured by the old exhibition of “ Christ and him cruci- 
fied,” that has been going on these eighteen centuries with no 
very inspiring effect, — as our reformers, one might suppose, have 
fully learned, — nor by what comes of it, either the Church 
revival, with its well-worn phraseology of conversion, or the as- 
sumption of some special grace in the “ confession” of Chris- 
tianity, giving right to admonish the unconverted, afid look down 
on the “ merely moral,” or else upward in pious horror of their 
infidelity. America was not contemplated when these methods 
and distinctions were originally conceived. 

Our diseases want appropriate remedies, born of the soil. And 
with that proper respect for the honest opinions of others which 
we are all bound to keep, while we enter protest against these 
exclusive demands on the allegiance of all men alike, I must 
believe, further, that the best name you can bring out of Chris- 
tian history, whatever it be, is not the best in which you can 
approach these social evils and practical duties. You cannot 
put Christianity between you and the diseases you would cure. 
There is no magic in that name more than in the nails and chip- 
pings of the “true Cross” in this time and country: we shall 
hardly accept an uncertainty of ancient personal biography as 
more momentous than the private experiences that should thrill 
living men, That name means this, or that, or the other thing, 
in its spirit and its aim ; but always some vague, intangible past 
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between you and the fact. It would be desitable to hear less 
about “ working in the spirit of Christ.” You must stand beside 
the evils and the opportunities, in the strength of your own 
humanity, your own common sense, democratic love and faith. 
The Bible Christ, whatever his spirit may have been, knows 
nothing of physiology, nor of political economy, nor even much 
about practical philanthropy, as these social conditions present 
it. Our own experience it is that re-creates the old sweet say- 
ings and noble admonitions of the Bibles of the world, out of 
fresh teachings of the everlasting Spirit; shows that, as they 
could not be monopolized by their authors, so their sense could 
not be transmitted ; and, finally, constitutes their only authority 
for us, taking us out of a supposed dependence on some special 
epoch, some personal advent and attestation. What would it 
serve blindly to carry out Bible precepts about equality, the sa- 
credness of life, the forgiving of enemies, without such interpre- 
tation from an enlightened moral consciousness of the social 
elements around us as amounts in fact to a new creation of their 
sense and substance? Will it profit us, to secure everybody the 
ballot, and abolish capital punishment, and institute the Golden 
Rule by law and statute, if we do not learn that fine loyalty to 
the best and noblest in living character, which alone can protect 
"a people in laying hands, in the name of universal brotherhood, 
on all the powers they desire, and freeing themselves from the 
most dreaded penal consequences of crime? Will it justify or 
help us, that we can fall back on the command of the Christ to 
“love enemies,” and “turn the other cheek to the smiter,” if we 
so far renounce our reverence for national virtue, political loyalty, 
and the public honor and safety, as to teach, by our false mag- 
nanimity and our over-eagerness for settled times, that there is no 
such crime as treason known to our political code, and that 
bounties should be offered for future conspiracies by the treat- 
ment of past ones? I believe in the largest humanity and 
brotherhood. But it is only to be taught by the special lessons 
of the age; not by text, tradition, or prescribed religious author- 
ity, in whatever name or title. Liberty, then, to learn it! Let: 
the free State make free Religion ; the nation of nations stand 
open to the coming God, whom the exclusive revelations could 
4 
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not reveal. Stand, each in the spiritual freedom that is open 
eye and ear, for the practical and intellectual service that shall 
further others, and soul and State alike are saved. 

It is not possible to make citizenship a dependency on the 
Messiah. The Constitution wants no name to swear by, con- 
cedes to no one religion sole right to guarantee the Infinite 
Care. And the whole stress of the time is towards the liberty 
thus outwardly conditioned. There is something in the very air 
that assures us. The common sense and practical intelligence 
of men and women responds to every hint that the old ecclesias- 
tical bondage is but varnish and veneer. The track of American 
destiny may yet be stormy and perilous; but the Idea that 
makes our social and political civilization is making our religious 
faith, Human nature, not exceptional persons; principles be- 
fore precedents ; direct access of each to the light, not approach 
through title or grace of another ; common duties, not exclusive 
rights ; no hierarchies nor lordships, but natural citizenship the 
highest dignity, to which all exaltation returns, —it is one and the 
same key that unlocks the great questions, both in law and in 
faith, The same instinct that lifts the negro to political man- 
hood, and makes democracy a success, refers Jesus to his own 
spiritual manhood, and vindicates religious freedom. Hear how 
the serious Mazzini, seeing clearly the spirit of the time, would 
solve, in such identity, the twofold question of Italian religion 
and liberty. ° 

“The new formula may be summed up in the single word 
‘Progress, as the inherent tendency of human nature. Its con- 
sequences are the institution of the idea of a /aw for the idea of 
a mediator; the idea of a continuous educational revelation for 
that of an ‘immediate arbitrary revelation ; the apostolate of 
genius and virtue and of the collective intuitions of the peoples 
roused to the service of truth, substituted for the privileges of a 
priestly class ; the sanctity of tradition, as the depository of prog- 
ress already achieved ; and the sanctity of individual conscience, 
alike the pledge and means of all future progress. 

“In my youthful vision, I saw Rome, in the name of God and 
republican Italy, substituting a declaration of principles for a bar- 
ren declaration of rights, and revealing to the nations a common 
aim, — the basis of a new religion.” 





EGO. 
A PHILOSOPHICAL POEM OF PROGRESS. 
DEDICATION. 


O those who inward turn their eyes, and see 
All things, which others take on evidence, 

And which to others revelations are, 
Or so have been through gray historic ages, 
This pilgrimage of the conditioned Ego 
Through monster metamorphoses (emerging 
Whence, up the vapory heights of the ideal, 
In Man a pilgrim to its topmost Mecca, 
It struggles on, with century-steps of progress, 
Seeking its latent self) is dedicated. 


I. 
COSMOLOGICAL. 


Should any ask what was at the beginning, 


And matter whence, in this is found their answer: 
I was, yet knew it not ; 

Within me held the fosse of all Godhead, — 
Which is, or was, or shall be. 


Mere blind, unconscious groping after that 
Whose form and fashion were my being’s end, — 
Myself the egg of endless evolution, —I, 

The God unconscious, incubated, 

Wreaking myself upon creation. 


Subject I was, not object. I it was, 

Who, handless, sightless, blindfold, fashioned worlds, 
Spinning them, spider-like, out of myself, — 

The egg, self-incubate, of all things. 


I was the womb of all things ; 

Within me held the foetal yelk of all things. 
My entity’s condition, to evolve. 

Condition wanting: entity a blank. 
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Dual I was ; herein aphroditic even, — 

Both male and female ; sexless, and hence neither. 
Egg of all Godhead and of all things, whence, 
The shell but broken, issued broods of worlds, 
Shooting, huge shapes of fire with manes ablaze, 
Sudden athwart the emptiness of nothing. 


I was. 

Waste was ; 

And, waste within, I brooded. 

Infinite, increate, ungerminated,_ 
Germinal atom ; 

A spider spinning from its body matter ; 
Though unaware what e’en itself did fashion, 
Or of what shape its handiwork. 


Matter of me was but expression, 

Object, endeavor, maze, 

Blindly through which I tunneled out my road 
To consciousness and syntax of myself ; 

And what I was,—how, whence, —is found in this: 
I was the God unconscious of the God, 
And groping to objectify itself; 

For object is the glass subject creates 
To see its face in. 


With whirling spheres, 
I measured the years, 

’ As cycling ages ran, 
Knowing not 
That the things I wrought 
Were auguries of Man. 


Godhead without instinct or thought, 
In waste and darkness I wrought, 
Groping forever 

With blindfold endeavor 

For that which as yet was not. 


Ey. 
GEOLOGICAL. 
Omnipotent I wrought, unconscious Godhead, — 
To work, my sole condition ; 
Without which I was nothing. 
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Beneath volcanoes were my forges, 

For flues of which their craters were : 

I, an unconscious Vulcan, forged the rocks, 
And heaped in mighty mountains, crag on crag, 
Their Alps and Andes. 


To every shock of my huge hammer, 

Great thrills of earthquake answered, — 
Shook e’en the ground beneath me ; 

Shook e’en the roofed rocks, 

Beneath which, I, a sightless Cyclops, wrought. 


Beside the central fire I set my anvil ; 

For bellows, blew the breath of my own nostrils ; 
For fuel, from the roof hewed off huge boulders, 
And shook them down in crags upon the forge. 


Earth shuddered as they fell, 

And from her caves answered with thunders, 

To which all other din was silence, 

E’en though I smote upon the anvil ; 

And too, anon, as thundered down the boulders, 
Fires blazed anew which else had only smouldered, 
And sudden jets of lava, 

Shot from a thousand craters, 

Clothed earth in dusky clouds. 


Swathed in thick smoke, earth hung opaque in space, 
Save when, in fitful ghastliness, my flues 

Their lurid columns sudden shot athwart 

The murky heavens. 


Anon would I resume, a Cyclops, 

Smiting forth earthquakes from the anvil 

At every shock of my huge hammer. 

So, reckless what I did, forged I the mountains ; 
And the hot fire-light singed my face of beard, 
Toiling through ages of my sightless Godhead. 


With earthquake shocks, 

I forged the rocks 

To blind, unconscious plan, 
Knowing not 

That the things I wrought 
Were auguries of Man. 
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Godhead without instinct or thought, 
In quarry and cavern I wrought, 
Toiling forever, 

With restless endeavor, 

For that which as yet was not. 


III. 
EVOLUTION. 


Omnipotent I wrought, — unconscious Godhead ; 
Egg of all entity, all evolution, 

And ground of whatsoever is or shall be. 
Condition, to evolve ; that only, solely. 
Condition wanting entity extinguished. 


Dreams started up, 

And fitful shot athwart my slumber. 

I was as one who travails long in nightmare, 
Wreaking himself on monsters, 

The which, by weird, fantastic transmigration, 
All night he doth inhabit ; . 
Crawling as crawl the creatures 

His fancy hath created, — 

Himself intact, though strangely subdivided 
Into a hundred individual monsters. — 


In manner somewhat like, 

Wreaking myself on monsters, 

Weird creatures of the ocean fashioned I, 

Shaping into the pattern of my whim 

Their odd anatomies. These, in my dream, 

I did inhabit, crawling as they crawled, 

And drowsing as they drowsed, — in short, in all things, 
Being myself the creatures I created. 


As sometimes, in a drowse, one doth pursue, 
Through wild and swampy wastes, a Jack-o’-Lantern, 
So did I travail with some vague ideal, 

Semblance of which was not yet comprehended ; 
And, passing strange! whatever form upstarted, 

I fashioning the creatures of my slumber, 
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In it I saw some vague, fantastic semblance 
Both of myself and that with which I travailed. 


As if in glass fashioned but to distort, 

I saw my face: in every nondescript 

I shaped, I saw myself with a strange sense 
Of recognition. 


Ages I may have dreamed, 

Wreaking myself on monsters, — 

Saurians and huge leviathans of ocean, — 
Myself in shape that vaguely counterfeited ; 

And of whatever form the creatures were 

That started up, and thronged my fitful nightmare 
With hideous apparations, these I caused 

To crawl apart, and peopled ocean with them, 
Crawling with them in drowsy torpor 

Amid the ooze upon its bottom. 


Oft I sank back in slumber. Then, anon, 

The old, half-conscious nightmare stole athwart me. 
Ocean I peopled: from its cells of ooze, 

Crawling in weird, gigantic nondescripts, 

In every one of which I crawled half conscious. 


They were myself 
In grotesque metamorphoses. 


As one in sleep, 

With the monsters of deep 
I crawled, as ages ran, 
Knowing not 

That the shapes I wrought 
Were prophecies of Man. 


Godhead, though as yet without thought, 
Strange monsters of ocean I wrought, 
Groping forever, 
With endless endeavor, 

¢ For that which as yet was not. 
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IV. 
EVOLUTION (CONTINUED). 


Omnipotent I wrought, — half-conscious Godhead, 
Or Godhead throwing up half-conscious bubbles 
From the hot cauldron of its evolution : 
Condition first, — unceasing ebullition ; 

Condition second, — individuation ; 

Condition of conditions, —law of symbols, 
Whence former shadows latter ; present, future. 


Still, as in dream, 

I patterned form and shape. 

Monsters of land, odd mastodons, I fashioned ; 
Which of my mood were nondescript reflections. 


These, life I gave ; 

For life is only Ego, 

Seeking itself in object, — 

The travail of what science terms mere matter 
To comprehend itself in conscious creature. 


Tall trees upsprang in vast, gigantic woodlands : 
Weird leaves put forth obedient to my whim, 
And were, because I was, and willed they should be. 


Anon, my mood was beautv. 

Huge blossoms, on their swelling stems, I fashioned ; 
And, in their scarlet tops 

Amid primeval grass, 

I stirred and nodded unto every zephyr 

In these, — weird, garish, and gigantic creatures 

Of Godhead’s first zsthetic instinct. 


Yet more than this: so fashioned I these creatures, 
That they did fill my dream with pleasant odors. 
So did I wreak myself on beauty ; 

And of whatever hue or fashion 

The creatures of my dream were, was that fashion, 
In sudden entity of object, answered, 

And in that entity was counterfeited. 
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Birds of strange plumage and of myriad numbers, 
And taller than the African flamingo 

In all its scarlet-glory, — 

In these, like giant knights in scarlet, 

I peopled the primeval woodlands, 

And was myself what they were, 

Walked up and down as they did, 

Strutted in weird monotony of plumage ; 

All things, though undivided. 


They had no song ; 

For e’en as yet music there was not, 

Nor even language, 

Except in me as vague and latent instinct. 


Anon, monstrosities I fashioned : 

Rude hieroglyphics they of that, 

Which, centuries of evolution through, 

I must in type foreshadow, and in symbol, 
In them prefiguring my full gestation. 


Anon, I seemed 

As one about to break the bonds of dream, 
Which age by age waxed weaker ; 

Though still I slept, 

And in my dream were all things that I dreamed 
In endless metamorphosis. 


I reared tall trees 

To the primal breeze, 

As cycling ages ran, 
Knowing not 

That the things I wrought 
Were symbolings of Man. 


Godhead, though as yet without thought, 
Weird creatures of beauty I wrought, 
Shaping forever, 

With baffled endeavor, 

To the fashion of that which was not. 
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V. 
HISTORICAL, 


I woke, and was a Man. 

Within me, held the consciousness of Godhead ; 
Godhead as yet conditioned ; limited, 

Not in itself, but in its self-expression. 


Here history began : for history 

Is but the self-expression of the human, 
The toiling of the human after Godhead ; 
The struggle of the Ego unto freedom 

From all condition on its journey Godward ; 
And God is but a Human Sublimate, 

Yet undeveloped, and as yet conditioned. 


This sublimate, which was my goal, 

This I erected as an idol, 

And called it God, and bent my knee before it ; 
In name of it, strange prophecies did utter ; 
Received from it prophetic revelations ; 

Nor seemed to comprehend, in all 

These fitful vagaries of my fancy, 

Godhead as the historic end of Manhood, 

And as the Man’s historical subjective, 
Struggling to wreak its fullness upon object. 


Hence History, 

The law of which is Progress, 

Ever the sublimation of the human 
Through evolution of the God within it: 
For God without and God within are one, 
Or as a substance and its tenousus shadow. 
The substance is the end within ; 

And whatsoever prophecy hath seemed, 
Or inspiration, 

Hath been the future Man interpreted 
Through Man historic. 


Lightnings I harnessed, sending them on errands ; 
Made them mere messengers to act my bidding. 
Winds were my ministers 

To waft huge hulks upon the ocean, 
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The highway of my traffic. 
Light, heat, all subtle forces, 
I tamed as they had been but horses. 


All elements I mastered, 

And made them to obey me ; 

And in my punyness was e’en more mighty 
Than when, unto the shock of my huge hammer, 
Quick throes of earthquake answered. 


I was a Man. 

Eval condition: Progress, History ! 

Historic end: freedom from all condition ; 
Conscious control o’er all the moods of Nature, 
To shape, re-shape, work miracle, and wander 
At random impulse ! 

For time shall be when miracle and wonder 
Shall take historic form in fact too common 

To be disputed. 


Then the uncomprehended principle, 

That the Jehovah of the mystic Moses 

And his I Am were but subjective Ego, 

Toiling along the vapory heights of Godhead, 
Shall be received, acknowledged, understood, 
As something that I saw within myself, 

As in a glass my face, or under water, 

And quite mistook the shadow for the substance. 


Meanwhile, I struggle onward, dim discerning 

The end from the beginning ; dimly knowing 

That history means, through all its subtle windings, 
The human evolution of the Godhead, 

As the historic end of things that are ; 

And meanwhile, too, I wreak myself on Progress, 
Toiling from crag to crag along the mountain ; 
Resting myself sometimes upon weird summits, 
Beyond which spring wild heights whose tops in halo 
Are yet enveloped. These shall end my journey. 


Then, from the vapory heights my Ja Excedsis 
Right weirdly shouted, 
Nature shall thrill through all her dusky caverns, 
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And myriad creatures of my own working 
In answer crawl forth. 


Then, too, shall strange ephemera of beauty, 
To every throe of my esthetic passion, 
Sudden, in object answer, 

With dyes of gold and scarlet, 

And forms and shapes to symmetry so molded 
As to reflect the pictures 

Upon my inner canvas. 


I, the I Am, so will it: 

And one, though many ; 

Single, though divided ; 

Unit, though millions, — 

On Man’s full Godhead:shall I wreak my pzan ; 
Myself the Absolute and unconditioned. 


Seek, seek, seek, 

Till my fullness I wreak, 

Of Godhead, on the Man: 

On, on, on, 

From dawn to dusk, from dusk to dawn, 
Weird days and nights, 

Along the heights 

Of Time’s historic plan, 

Upward I toil, 

Through nights of dream and through days of turmoil, 
A pilgrim worn and wan ; 

Till on the height, 

Scarce yet in sight, 

I shout the pzan of the Future Man, 
Till on my Godhead’s topmost peak, 
That found which yet I seek, 

My clarion blast I wreak 

Upon the fullness of Historic Man. 


Godhead, though conditioned as thought, 
For the fashion of that which is not, 

I struggle forever, 

With restless endeavor. 

Till my Godhead in Manhood be wrought. 





THE ELEATIC SCHOOL* 


N the history of thought, as presented in the various schools 
of philosophy, there is comparatively little that is of per- 
manent interest to the mind; little that deserves assiduous study 
or has quickening vitality. Speculations abound, ingenious and 
subtle enough ; but, among them all, there is not much real in- 
sight or true and just reflection. 

Among the ancient — that is, the very early — schools, the Ele- 
atic alone, if we except beside it the Pythagorean, — which, taken 
all in all, is one of the most remarkable phenomena in history, — 
seems to have had such measure of substance and worth as to 
give it lasting claim to remembrance. The Ionics stopped in the 
senses : they were occupied with the first Hyle, material from 
which the world was made ; and attempting a problem so occult 
and entirely inaccessible, so remote also, liowever solved, from 
living relation, they reached nothing. Their shrewd guesses and 
theorizing remain, preserved in the museum of history for the in- 
spection of the curious: beyond that, they have little signifi- 
cance. Personally they were, doubtless, Thales and the rest, 
very worthy men. Theydeserve our thanks as pioneers and first 
settlers: they saw and affirmed the actuality of this field of 
philosophy, and essayed, however rudely and vainly, to ex- 
plore it. 

The school of Elea was marked from all the schools of its 
time, save, as above noted, the Pythagorean, and we may almost 
say of all time, for its distinctive character, having an aim and 
method peculiarly its own. Other men looked outward: they 
looked inward. Others sought most of all to reach the science of 
Nature, the physical sphere: they gazed after being. Their 
problems were reality and substance; their aim, God and the 
inner soul, 





* Fragmenta Philosophorum Grecorum, collegit recensuit, etc. F.G.A. 
Mullachius. Parisiis, 1860. 
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With such purpose they commend themselves to us: we 
should naturally expect something of men looking thitherward. 
Upon their affirmations we may well pause and consider, for 
they indicate at least some practical vital significance. Their 
aim gives promise of something fruitful. “These Eleatic propo- 
sitions,” says Hegel, “interest philosophy down to the present, 
and are necessary momenta which must occur therein.” And, 
again, “ Thought is properly for the first time free for itself in 
the Eleatic school.” 

Elea was a small city of Lucania, founded, by the Phocians, 
532 B.C., of which we know little aside from the fact that it was 
the home of these thinkers. Within its walls they dwelt and 
taught, and this gives it celebrity for all time. Xenophanes was 
the oldest, the patriarch of the school. He was of the sixth 
century, before our era, a native of Colophon, in Ionia; but mi- 
grated, probably on occasion of the invasion of his native land 
by the Persians, at the age of twenty-five, to Sicily, then after- 
wards to Elea. At the Court of King Hiero, in Syracuse, he 
supported himself by reciting elegiac and iambic verses, wherein 
he reprehended the theogonies of Homer and Hesiod, and 
doubtless gave his own view of the divine. He wrote a poem 
concerning Nature, parts of which remain; also Silli or Satires 
and Parodies. Two epics also are ascribed to him, celebrating 
the founding of Colophon and Elea ; but these are entirely lost. 
His poetry we should hardly call more than versified prose : it 
is very simple and unadorned, without art or much imagination ; 
but it serves fittingly enough as vehicle for his conceptions. 

He lived to a great age, some say more than one hundred. 
So poor he was, that, when his sons died, he had to scratch the 
earth with a stick to bury them, being unable to hire the smallest 
office. His independent, sturdy attitude in regard to so much 
that was prevailing and unquestioned in those times, doubtless 
brought him crosses. Externally his life had little rest, was full 
of embarrassment and trial. -He says of himself, writing in his 
ninety-second year, “ Sixty-seven years, pressed and tossed of 
storms, have I spent in Greece, and, when I came, was twenty- 
five.” He yielded no indulgence to the popular idolatries ; but 
gave them sharp, cutting rebuke. The Eleans once asked him 
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whether they should sacrifice to Leucothea (Ino transformed 
into a sea-goddess), and weep: he told them, if they thought her 
a god, better not weep.; if human, not sacrifice. Homer and 
Hesiod he held guilty of much that went to deprave men ; for 
“they ascribed to the gods,” he said, “all that is base and dis- 

graceful among men, — theft, adultery, and mutual deceit.” “ But 
it behooves upright men, most of all, to praise God in holy stories 
and pure strains, pouring the libation, and praying to be able to 
do the right. For these are the worthy things, O friends! not 
wrong and injustice. Praise him, who, in the midst of festivities, 
remembers still to speak of the excellencies of virtue.” And, 
again, “Tell we neither the battles of Giants and Titans, nor 
the exploits of Centaurs, inventions of the olden time, wherein 
lies nought of use; but cherish the gods in a sober, thoughtful 
reverence.” 


A speculative idealist, dweliing much in the abstract and the 
transcendent, he was also a keen observer of life, and must have 
enjoyed greatly the contemplation of Nature and her ways. He 
noted the impressions of fishes in the quarries of Syracuse, and 
sea-shells in the bowels of mountains. Some day, he said, earth 


and sea intermingled, and ocean was where we are: “we are all 
born of earth and water.” Oneof the poorest and most strait- 
ened of men, finding little or no acceptance anywhere, a protes- 
tant of protestants, le was also one of the serenest and most 
poised. He kept his sweetness, and lived in cheerful optimism. 
There is much more of good than of evil in the world, he said. 
His speculative view led him to rest, took away conflict ; and it 
is by this view, by the first clear enunciation of it made by him, 
that his name stands in history. 

The next person we hear of, of this school, is Parmenides. 
He was a native of Elea, wealthily born, and apparently some 
seventy or more years the junior of Xenophanes. We are told 
he heard Xenophanes, then a very old man. He also attended 
upon two gifted Pythagoreans, Aminias and Diochaetes; the 
latter of whom was very poor, but of such elevation and worth, 
that, after his death, Parmenides erected to him an heroum. It 
was at their instance, as it seems, he was induced to turn his 
back upon worldly advantages and prospects, and devote himself. 
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to the life of pure thought. His character was of singular roy- 
alty and nobleness. “A life like Parmenides,” was a proverbial 
expression among the Greeks. Plato speaks of him always in 
terms of high respect. He calls him “the Great ;” and again, 
as Homer expresses it, he “ was both venerable and formidable, 
and had in all things a noble depth.” Cebes couples the Par- 
menidean with the Pythagorean life, indicating ideal living. 

Empedocles, Leucippus, and Zeno the Elean, were among his 
pupils ; the last his especial favorite, and held like a son. Plato 
has preserved to us a little fragment of this history, which is 
valuable. Parmenides came to Athens of a time, he says, on oc- 
casion of one of the great Panathenza, “ quite advanced, about 
sixty-five, with very hoary locks, but of a handsome, noble aspect, 
— Zeno accompanying, who was some forty, very tall and grace- 
ful to behold.” They stopped with Pythodorus, outside the city, 
in the Ceramicus ; and Socrates himself, then a youth of some 
fourteen or fifteen, says he heard Parmenides discourse finely 
upon his themes. This is put down at about 454 B.C. So faras 
appears, Parmenides made no other journey abroad from his na- 
tive city. He united, with his pursuit of letters, devotion to af- 
fairs. A code of laws, he wrote for his fellow-citizens, was so 
highly prized, that once a year all came together, and solemnly 
took oath to observe it. Nature seems to have been the theme 
of the men of those times: Democritus and Heraclitus, as well 
as Zenophanes, wrote upon it ; and the poem of Parmenides is 
styled “Of Nature,” though it might more properly be “Of Sub- 
stance or Being.” Of this we have valuable fragments at this 
day. There is great meagreness of account in regard to the cir- 
cumstances of his life, his personal history ; almost nothing, in 
fact, on record, and yet the most unanimous testimony in his 
praise. He wrote with character, and the depth of the im- 
pression is indicated in the uniform tribute of respect and 
veneration. 

Zeno was a native of the same city, born apparently about 
494 B.C. He was a dialectician, and gave the doctrine a cer- 
tain logical completeness, such as it had not had before. Some 
make him the first Grecian philosopher that wrote in prose. 
Aristotle calls him the founder of dialectics: and Plato, the Ele- 
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atic Palamedes. His arguments are acute and subtle, but, we 
should say here, far-fetched and overwrought. As a man, his 
character ranks high. He was more than a theorist. He stood a 
determined friend of justice and liberty. Conspiring against 
Nearchus, the tyrant of his native city, he was worsted and 
taken. Under torture, he was required to reveal the names of 
his associates : he would give none, save those who were the 
especial friends and confidants of the usurper. Being demanded 
whether he still knew more, he replied, “ Yes! you, that are 
the curse of the city.” It is related that he bit off his own 
tongue, and spit it in the tyrant’s face, in indication of his 
resolve in no case to betray his friends ; and that, while being 
brayed to death in a mortar, he called Nearchus near, as if 
wishing to say something to him, clinched his ear in his teeth, 
and bit it off. “Thou wished, O Zeno,” says Laertius, quot- 
ing perhaps from Hermippus, “ well’; wished, by slaying the 
tyrant, to deliver Elea from slavery. Thou wast worsted: the 
tyrant seized thee, and ground thee in a mortar. What do I 
say ?—thy body, not thee.” Plutarch says he preserved the 
doctrine of Parmenides, in fire, unadulterated, untouched, like 
gold, showing, by deed, that, to a true man, a base act is the 
thing more than all else to be feared. Laertius says Zeno pre- 
ferred his own native city, albeit a little town, for the simple fact 
that it knew how to rear honest men, to all the pride of the 
Athenians, and dwelt at home, rarely going to Athens. 

Melissus, contemporary with Zeno, was a native and resident 
of Samos, but a pupil of Parmenides. He, too, was a dialectician, 
and endeavored, by logical proofs, to show the soleness and ex- 
clusive relations of the One Being. He was also a man of 
affairs, of great wisdom and executive ability. He was com- 
mander of the Samian fleet in the war with Athens ; and gained, 
under very adverse circumstances, a decisive victory over the 
enemy. His private virtues were equal to the brilliancy of 
his genius. 

These names represent the Eleatic doctrine in its distinctive 
character, four men. Not many could stand on that height ; and, 
with those that came after, the doctrine became, ere long, a mere 


dialectic subtlety, and vapid, chilling skepticism. It is charac- 
6 
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teristic of these men, that they rise above the seen and the sen- 
suous, and seek to dwell in the unlimited and everlasting. The 
doctrine is monism ; with Xenophanes, its first preacher, a lofty, 
pure theism. He did not perfect or attempt to adjust the parts, 
to give a theoretic development. He announced it. All things 
are one, he said; and the one thing is God. He would set free 
the Godhead in our thoughts from any finite personal or formal 
determination. All such do him injustice: they are contradic- 
tions. He sings, “One God there is, greatest of gods or of 
men, neither in shape nor in thought like man. He is all sight, 
hearing, and understanding. Without labor he moves all, by the 
power of his mind, and remains always himself, unchanging, 
unmoved. 


“ But mortals think the gods, like themselves, were begotten, and 
have human sense and speech and form. But if cattle or lions 
had hands, or could sketch and do the work of men, then horses 
would represent the forms of the gods like horses, oxen like 
oxen, and give them such bodies as they themselves possess.” 

Elsewhere he says the deceptions men practice in this regard 


are even more transparent than the tricks of the stage-players, 
for each tribe or people gives its own individual peculiarities to 
its gods: the Ethiopians paint theirs black, with flat noses; the 
Thracians, ruddy and blue-eyed ; the Egyptians, Persians, etc., 
like themselves. And the same they do in respect to the mind 
and the character. 

The all is One, and God is implanted in all things: he is un- 
changeable, without beginning, middle, or end. “ Mind itself, 
and eternal thought,” says Timon, stating the doctrine of Xeno- 
phanes. Such elevation, such freedom from anthropomorphism, 
is very remarkable, especially when we consider the earliness of 
the period. 

The earth is grounded, he says, in the infinite ; touches it 
above, and touches it below. He closes his work on.Nature with 
these striking words: “ There neither has been, nor will there 
be, one who shall know concerning the gods, and what I say of 
the universe. For, though he uttered what is even most perfect, 
nevertheless he knows it not: ’tis opinion upon all. These things 
seem to me like truth. Not all at first the gods revealed to 
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mortals ; but in process of time they find out the better things, 
the progressive truth.” 

Parmenides is less thieistic, but, we may say, not less reverent 
and religious. His thought rises to higher completeness, his 
utterance is finer and broader. Aristotle says of him, he “ presses 
deep.” He justly holds the place of representative name, the 
head of the school. He'has nothing to say of any person. With 
him, the One is Being, Substance: all else is shadow, illusion, 
naught.* The wisdom is in discrimindting and holding fast to 
the reality of being. All mistake, misfortune, and sorrow, come 
from inattention here. 

His poem opens with an allegory describing the flight of the 
soul to the home of truth. Its conception is rich and finely 
exalted. 

“Steeds that bore me on whither the thirst of the soul im- 
pelled me, brought me on the high-prized streets of the goddess, 
who leads the knowing man to all depths of knowledge, — hither 
was I taken, for hither the agile steeds bearing the chariot drew 
me. Maidens lead the way —daughters of Helios, quitting the 
abode of night —to the light, with their own hands lifting the 
dividing veil from the eyes.t| The wheels whirr and pipe, hot 
are the axles, as with swifter feet they press for the goal. 

“ There stand the gates of the road of night and day, transom 
above, threshold of stone below, huge doors in mid-air closing 
the entrance, whose duplex keys the punishing Nemesis holds. 
Her the maidens addressing with soft words persuaded prudently 
the acorn-shaped bolt to shove back without delay. Soon as the 
gaping portals opened wide, they instant drove through the 
steeds and the chariot. 





* According to Dr. Haug’s representations of Zoroaster, he must have 
occupied like ground. He inculcated, he says, the doctrine of Being and 
Not-being ; and this was, practically applied, the peculiarity of his teaching, 
the specially new thing whereby he laid a fresh and indelible impress upon 
the Iranic religion. ‘The worship and personification of mere ideas, which 
makes the leading peculiarity of Parseeism, has its origin in the philosophy 
of the founder. — Die Funf Gathas, etc. Introduction. 


+ The maidens, according to Sextus, are the senses, the daughters ot 
Helios in special, the eyes. 
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“Friendily received me the goddess, took my right hand in 
hers, and, turning to me, began : ‘O youth, who hither comest to 
my palace with immortal steeds and charioteers, be welcome! 
For no ill fortune hath sent thee to try this path (in sooth, it lies 
far apart from the lives of mortal men), but Themis and Dike. 
Now must thou learn all, — what are the truths persuading the 
sincere soul, what the opinions of mortals, void ot the power of a 
living faith. 

“*List while I tell thee what are the two ways of knowing. 
One, that the being is, and the non-being is not: this is the 
path of conviction ; upon it is truth. The other, that being is 
not, and the non-being necessarily is: this, I declare to thee, is 
quite an irrational way, for the non-being you cannot cognize 
nor attain nor express. For thought and being are one. 

“*From this latter way hold far the soul; from that also upon 
which the double-headed mortals, knowing nothing, sweep dizzily 
round and round. Dark uncertainty in their breasts sends their 
wavering mind hither and thither. 

“*«Suffer not custom to constrain thee on this empiric way, 
trusting to the outer undiscerning eye, the noisy tongue, and ear. 
But ponder thou with thy reason alone the doctrine, the mani- 
foldly tested which I will announce thee.” 

Parmenides abounds in expressions to describe or to intimate 
the nature of substance or the being. It is unbegotten, imper- 
ishable, entire, only-begotten, unmoved, and without end. It 
never was nor will it be, for it is now all at the same time. For 
what birth do you seek for it? Whence or how increased? Not 
from the non-existent, for that you cannot say nor think, for it is 
neither sayable nor thinkable that the “zs” is not. There is 
neither birth nor end tobeing. It either must be altogether or 
not at all. It is not separable, — everywhere self-similar: all is 
full of being. The all is one combination, for being flits with 
being. It is unchangeable, and rests firm on itself. Strong 
necessity holds it within the bonds of limits. Since the most 
external limit of being is perfect, it is like a round ball on all 
sides, holding itself in equipoise from the middle everywhere. 
Thought is its articulation, the nearest approach we may make 
to the pure presence of being. 
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Then comes the sphere of opinion, the attempt to give a phi- 
losophy of nature, to explain and unfold existence, and make the 
passage from being to history. This is, as all such attempt must 
be, lame and defective: no mind can explore or tell that secret. 

Parmenides, premising that he is here dealing with the opinion 
of mortals, says the world is dual, creation is everywhere two. 
There are two elements, or, as he names them, “forms,” — ethereal 
light ; and dark heavy night, body. From these, intermixed and 
united, come all the shapes and grades of life. They are, as prin- 
ciples, distinct, but not separate. No analysis of nature can 
arrive at a simpler than they. 

This part of the poem is very broken, and we can gather from 
it little of his view. He seems to hold that the world lies be- 
tween two spheres, the ethereal light encircling it as with a 
girdle ; the dark realm beneath, the earth, sharing both, and the 
goddess Justice or Necessity ruling sovereign in the midst. She 
impels to all union, part with part, male with female. The first 
born of the gods is Eros, Love. All things are to be known, the 
secret ways of the heavens, and the history of all the earth ; “ how 
earth, sun, moon, arching sky, milky-way, supreme Olympus, 
and the fervid power of stars, began to be.” 

So, he says, in the opinion of men have these arisen and exist: 
they cannot abide: they shall reach their ripeness, and pass away. 

Man, like the world, is dual, made up of the two elements, in 
body and also in mind. Hence, he says, comes in each several 
case his understanding, his bias : he will be of the sense and the 
sensuous discernment, or of the soul and reason, as the one or 
the other may dominate in his structure. Everywhere there are 
the two classes among men, separated by a line deeper than 
nationality, blood, or any culture. 

Melissus proves his doctrine by dialectic processes, which in 
their severity remind us of Spinoza. 

“Tf really there is nothing, how can it be spoken of as if there 
were something? But, if something is, it either has an origin or 
is eternal. If an origin, it springs either from that which is, or 
that which is not. From the latter not possibly, for nothing that 
has being can so arise, much less being itself pure and simple ; 
and not from being, for in that case it would already be, and 
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could not originate. Therefore being is unoriginated and conse- 
quently eternal. 

“ Neither can being be destroyed. For it is not possible that it 
should change into non-being : this the physicists admit. Neither 
can it into being ; for in this case it would certainly remain, and 
not be destroyed. Therefore being has neither had birth, nor 
shall it perish. It has been ever, and shall be ever. 

“ But, while that which has birth has beginning, the unborn has 
no beginning ; but being is unborn, and so has no beginning. 
Moreover whatever perishes has an end, but what is unperishing 
has no end. But what has neither end nor beginning is infinite. 
Therefore being is infinite. 

“Tf infinite, one ; for, were there two, they could not be infinite, 
but would have limits relatively to eachother. But being is in- 
finite, so there could not be plural. Therefore being is one. 

“ But, if one, unmoved ; for the one being is always like itself, 
and what is like itself can neither pass away, nor become greater, 
nor be transposed, nor suffer pain or any trouble ; for, could it 
experience any of these things, it would not be one. For, under- 
going any kind of motion, it is changed from something to 
another. But there has been evermore naught but the one be- 
ing. Therefore this will never be moved. 

“ As it is forever, so also is it infinite in extent... . Having 
beginning or end, it would not be eternal or infinite. 

“ Except it were one, 2. ¢., sole, it would reach something else, 
— would have boundary. 


“ So, then, the universe is eternal, infinite, and like ; and could 
neither perish nor increase, nor suffer any change or pain or 
sorrow : for, if any of these should happen, it would no longer be 


” 


one. 


There is no vacuum, he says: all is plenum. Therefore 
again there can be no motion nor change. Some have affirmed 
that he made the one corporeal: but he expressly says it has no 
body ; for then, he adds, would it have thickness and members 
and parts, and so no longer be one. Again, if of real being, 
there were many or plural, they must be of the same nature as 
we have described the One, — fixed and unchangeable. But the 
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many which seem to us real do change, — earth, water, air, iron 
gold, fire, etc. : the living die, and from the bosom of death life’ 
arises, hard becomes soft, and vice versa. So the senses are illu- 
sive. We neither see really the many things with their changes 
that we suppose, nor do these manifold realities exist. Zeno, 
who argues in the same line, disproves space by an ingenious 
method of logic. 


Well, this is broad and stern enough. There could not be a 
stricter statement of monism pure and unqualified, — utter annihi- 
lation of the world ; sinking or sublimating all in God ; denial of 
time, history, existence. There is nothing of compromise nor par- 
ticipation in it: the sphere of form and movement is struck out 
of being. It is easy to see where the objection, fatal objection, 
against it lies. The very language of these men shows the im- 
potence of the spirit to withdraw and separate itself from the 
form-world. It clasps round us continually, and conditions and 
colors every conception. But it is plain their minds must have 
been abstracted much from the outer and the seen, that they 
could thus gaze and dwell in the inner and unseen. They must 
have been liberated in large degree from the sway and even the 
impressions of the senses to do that. 

Xenophanes gives us some of the most unsensuous and ab- 
stracted conceptions of God. He will not allow anything even 
anthropomorphic in the representation. He is like mortals 
neither in body nor in mind. We can make no similitude. When 
we have reached our highest possible conceptions, this reality 
transcends and denies them all. Beyond all and other than all. 
We have no term that can name or define it. God is not like 
ourselves ; no history there, no change, no lack in his being, no 
progression, no movement. 


“ Of all within thyself possessed.” 


In ascribing to him person, or number, or life even, we bring 
him into time: in calling him the One, we are guilty of contra- 
diction. Article or numeral has no place fitly in his designation. 
We are debarred forever from approach by the limitations of our 
own individual, personal being. “ Ommnzs determinatio negatio est,” 
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said Spinoza, with pregnant truth. That man should know God, 
seems utter, hopeless impossibility. The Hebrews forbore to 
pronounce their sacred fetragrammaton, name of the ineffable ; 
the Hindoos refrain likewise before the mystic O’m ; and, in the 
Avesta of Zoroaster, the Zervane Akerene is the unknown 
essence, being enwrapped in glory, whom I am content not to 
explain.* , 

But, though antithetic, the divine is yet like : there is a symbol- 
ism. Eternity is the contrast of time ; its contradiction, yet also 
its fulfillment and perfect realization. The one thing unknowa- 
ble is yet known; yea, the sole known and knowable to man, 
deepest and most inextinguishable of all the facts in his con- 
sciousness. God the most distant is yet the most present. 
“More within us,” says Giordano Bruno, “than we within our- 
selves.” It is said there is no ratio discovered of finite to infinite. 
True; and yet there is a ratio, approximately one. There are 
types of the infinite, luminous facts that are instinct with the 
majestic presence. There is similitude, incarnations that at cnce 
veil and reveal. We are lifted hereby from the baser elements, 
from earth-worship and the sensual delights, and borne on to the 
everlasting. We have a shrine of worship, ideal excellence, 
beauty, truth, life, and feel the majesty of law over and around 
us. The symbols transcend, and they soar also perpetually, go- 
ing on from glory to glory. We are permitted no fixed worship, 
we cannot rest in anything: any incarnation becomes idol and a 
snare the moment we fasten upon it as ultimate, very God. We 
must surrender, sacrifice, and ascend perpetually. 

Thus are we in the glow of eternity, amid the fleeting pa- 
geants of time. We are in the bosom of repose, the rest of the 
forever, and yet are in the midst of movement and action, of 
striving and critical performance, and thus of exigency and re- 
quirement, which summon us hour by hour to conflict, and stand 
as gateway and condition to every heaven. Life is a span, a 





* “This God, better than the good itself, simpler than unity, can be con- 
templated by none other than himself. We possess no organ by which to 
represent him to our minds. Those who seek him in creation find but his 
shadow.” Philo Fudeus. 
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moment, and yet it is infinite, sublime with the solemnities and 
sanctions of the everlasting. The world glistens with God, and 
the symbolism is everywhere. Xenophanes doubtless saw this 
also; but, how he defined himself here, it is impossible, in the 
scantiness and broken condition of his remains, now to know. 

We know because we are. It is, at bottom, consciousness all. 
It is ourselves we see and read. All theories of cognition, by 
way of any outer explication, have been failures. The secret 
commerce of the soul, with fact and truth, is too subtle and deep 
for curious eyes to see. Quoad sumus, scimus. Ourselves form, 
we are penetrated by the world of form; historic, we see and 
know history. There are no recesses of time and of life that the 
mind shall not pierce: all, past and future, the broad earth, the 
universe itself, shall be traversed, read, and known. Far more do 
we know substance and being. We are of it ; naught else speaks 
to us with such emphasis, deep and undying: for of all things it 
is most we ourselves. We see the eternal because we are eter- 
nal. “Thought and being,” says Parmenides, “are one.” Or, 
again, “Thinking, and that on account of which thought is, are 
the same. For not without the existent in which it expresses 
itself wilt thou find the thought; for it is naught, and will be 
naught except being.” “Identifying, thinking with being,” says 
Plotinus, “ he asserted it as the unchangeable.” How this pres- 
ence glows and strives, breaking forth and upward ever through 
all impediment, declaring itself pure, ethereal, a quenchless radi- 
ance, too sublimely grand for conception or speech! We are 
unable to satisfy the sense and consciousness from the finite and 
seen, even though that were extended to infinite; unable still 
more to bring the superlative reality, hard and stern as is the 
necessity of form upon us, under the forms of our understand- 
ing. And yet its symbolism is here: babe in the manger is the 
Lord from the skies. 

The doctrine of the One Being, denial of the world, annihi- 
lating all in the abyss of substance, as given in Parmenides and 
Melissus, seems a most abstract, empty, and fruitless dogma, 
good only to embarrass and confuse. Many would hold it absurd 
and ridiculous ; most deny it as involving a pursuit hopeless and 
futile. What can we know ; how penetrate a hair’s breadth here? 

7 
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Why spend time upon such idle and mocking speculations? 
Better leave all this for the practical studies, the plain, simple 
duties of life. And these names, with others, have come down 
to us as those of barren dreamers, dwelling in revery, leaving a 
legacy of laborious thought indeed, but cold, inspirationless, val- 
ueless for meeting the wants of man. They wrought to solve 
what has and can have no solution ; and their theorizing and dog- 
matizing ill befits sober, thoughtful people, who have any busi- 
ness of consequence in this world. 

It is not to be denied that there is a measure of truth in this 
claim. The Isis has never been unveiled, shall never be. It is 
certain also that a school of skepticism arose which dated in some 
sort from these dialecticians, Euclid and the Megareans, lost in 
the subtleties of disputation, and comparatively empty and worth- 
less. 

But, abstract and unfructifying as the doctrine of the Eleatics 
may seem, we think it was, especially in the earlier names, 
eminently of practical bearing, full of profound ethical signifi- 
cance. It was occupied with the values of things, looked to 
enfranchisement and complete repose. It incited to life and 
realization. It sought to solve the riddle of being, and conduct 
the spirit to its destiny, its home and eternal possession. Any 
endeavor of this kind shows elevation, character. These men 
were thoroughly earnest and devout. ; 

It moots a great problem, problem of reality, of substance. 

here is such interpenetration everywhere, not to say blending, 
no knife can separate the two spheres and set them apart. And 
yet the necessity of discrimination is so vital, the failure to 
accomplish it so fatal, involving for mankind all the calamities 
and ruin that befall. Parmenides said, Substance and Being — 
fasten yourselves to that. That is sole: there is naught so good ; 
naught, indeed, beside. Life is a dream, a pageant, a painted 
show. You are under intoxication, are pursuing the non-real ; 
that fills your thought, and is the source of all your disappoint- 
ment and sorrows. Make no account of the phenomenal and 
passing, which is shadow. Be not withdrawn and distracted by 
the multiple, the many: rest in the one, choose with the ever- 
lasting. Keep the soul anchored in being. Amid all the change 
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and transition, stand and stay; amid all the phenomenal and 
shadowy, plant in reality : de real. 

It is plain that this does not exhaust the problem: it only ap- 
proaches, and hints partial solution. The mystery of time is not 
fathomed: the great riddle of existence looms unanswered still. 
We are in a composite world, and ourselves composite, each indi- 
vidual a bit of eternity enwrapped in time. We not only are in 
existence, but we ave existence. The conflict and the contradic- 
tion are here, in each of us. As beings of the forever, we have 
possession, substance, no lack: everything about us dwindles 
into shadow and naught seen in this light. We should not be 
moved to thirst or stir for aught, but should dwell in deep and 
unbroken repose. It brings Sufism ; abdication of all wish, move- 
ment, life. Again, as beings of history, we live, and want, and 
must do: life is a constant reaching-out and appropriation, 
absorption, assimilation, and rejection, then new seeking and 
absorption, the goal nothing less than the infinitude of the uni- 
verse. A goal most real, and yet there is no goal: all is here. 
Movement on the one hand, and rest on the other ; advance, 
repose, — these are the elements bound up together in each indi- 
vidual personality. The two so interpenetrate, they cannot be 
divided: they are in a degree egsential to each other. Without 
time, we should know no action, no life nor growth, no existence, 
in fact ; without eternity, no satisfaction, or the approach to it: 
form would be empty and nothing without this element. Hence 
the contradiction and the conflict involved in birth and existence, 
the tragedy in one sense of creation: however reduced or sub- 
dued, it can never be eliminated. It comes up at every moment 
of our life, in presence of all things grave or light, joyous or 
painful. The question is put to us and the difficulty encountered 
everywhere, — substance, shadow. Reality and incarnation, real- 
ity and semblance, illusion, go side by side, blending, dividing, 
and antagonizing perpetually. 





NOTE UPON A CONVERSATION AT THE 
RADICAL CLUB. 


HERE is one infelicity attends the conversations in the 
Radical Club, in the nature of the case; and that is, there 
is so little time after the essay is read, and so many persons to 
speak, each of whom is hurried with the feeling of taking up too 
much time, that nobody’s opinion can be completely expressed, 
or made free from the misapprehensions incident to every state- 
ment of thought, on questions of such world-wide bearing. But 
still it is abundantly worth while to have the conversations, be- 
cause, under all the disadvantages, it is, as all the interlocutors 
feel, a very suggestive occasion, and may save each of us from 
getting entirely closed up in the sack of our own notions. 

It is impossible for any finite mind to see the whole truth. 
The broadest generalization we make is but the horizon of a 
finite eye. As we ascend the heights of thought, this horizon 
broadens ; and as we all have different stand-points, even when 
we may be at the same height onethe mountain every mind has 
the possibility of seeing something the others do not see ; whence 
the absolute necessity for a wide intercommunion of minds, in 
order to the evolution of truth: God cannot be seen by one 
finite mind, any more than the universe can be seen by the eye 
of one man. 

But I think the conversations ought not to be reported with 
the names of the interlocutors ; since it is impossible to report 
all that is said accurately, not only as to the words, but as to the 
spirit of the words. It has been my impulse, every time I have 
read one of these reports, to write to the “ Antislavery Stan- 
dard,” to modify, and in some instances contradict, what was 
set down for me. And I only did not, because it looked petu- 
lant and egotistical to assume that my opinions would be noticed 
and remembered. But when Mr. Sewall of Haverhill wrote me 
a letter in the “ Antislavery Standard,” to argue with me, be- 
fore the public, that Jesus Christ was not a failure in a spiritual 
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point of view, on the ground that I maintained that proposition, 
I could keep silence no longer. I replied in that paper, but had 
not space to say all that I desired. Therefore I would express 
myself more fully in THE Rapicat. I remember quoting or 
referring to Mr. Emerson’s speaking of the life of Fesus as a 
failure, and saying, that, if looked at as a historical biography of 
a Hebrew youth, ending with the crucifixion, I was willing to 
grant it was a failure. But then, I said, it was a success, as the 
faith of all Christendom proved, in a spiritual point of view. If 
the words, “ My God, why hast thou forsaken me?” suggested 
the failure of the Jewish patriot, yet the self-congratulatory 
words, “It is finished,” etc., shows that he saw “another race 
was run, and other palms were won,” in the spiritual life which 
could never die or cease to quicken men ; for he says, as his last 
utterance, with infinite dignity, “ Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.” What he had wished to do in the body for 
Jerusalem, as a national unity, and had wept over relinquishing 
the hope of doing but a day or two before, he saw that he was 
to do for all mankind as a spiritual unity. Not only every other 
temptation of general humanity he had conquered by resting on 
such truths as, “Man lives not by bread alone, but by every 
word that cometh out of the mouth of God ;” “Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God” (but live simply, unostentatiously, with- 
‘ out self-display) ; “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 
him only shalt thou serve” (recognizing, as satanic, the method 
of assuming arbitrary worldly power as a means of doing his 
- work, — how diametrically opposite in these three particulars 
have all established churches been!): but he conquered the 
temptation of personal failure, and was not robbed of his faith 
by it or by death itself, — the faith that makes the spirit ; fazth 
in a spiritual father. 

Mr. Emerson proved that he was not insensible to the spiritual 
victory of Jesus, when he said, that “ John Brown has made the 
gallows sacred as the cross ;” in those words revealing a depth 
of insight into Christianity which has never been formularized 
in any church creed. When John Brown said that he “was 
satisfied” with the result of his attempt, for that he saw the 
Lord would do, in a better way, what he had failed in, he, like 
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Jesus, commended the spirit of his failed experiment to the 
Father of bond and free, in self-respecting faith, giving up his 
body to the tormentors, without losing his insight that it was 
man’s vocation, — the business the Father had given him to do, 
to attempt, at least, “to set at liberty them that are bruised, and 
give deliverance to captives.” John Brown and Jesus of Naza- 
reth, being sons of God spiritually, could claim the Father's 
power to carry out their aims, the means they had used having 
failed, only because the scope of their individual action was not 
commensurate with the universality of {ts spirit. 

And here I do not mean to say that I think John Brown’s 
method was up to the measure of wisdom Jesus showed in his 
human life. I have not a particle of superstition about Jesus, 
and believe that millions are one with him (equal) in spirit ; but 
I confess I do not see in history his equal in the perfect balance 
of the moral and intellectual and religious nature which may be 
called wisdom ; and I have increased in reverence for his name 
from the days of my childhood, when the great Unitarian con- 
troversy broke out in Massachusetts, and even the children at 
school discussed with zeal the question, whether Jesus was a fel- 
low-creature, or the Creator; together with the involved ones, 
whether the human soul is a good or evil principle, and the 
human heart originally a lover or hater of its Divine Creator. 

It was as long ago as then that I took the former of these 
alternatives, with all the fervor of generous youth, and have 
ever maintained my decision since, on grounds derived from the 
study that I then began to make, in order to divine the subject- 
ive experience of Jesus as an individual; my immediate object 
being to prove to one of my companions, as well as to myself, 
that the fall of man, though so general a fact of human history, 
was not an absolutely necessary or fatal experience for the indi- 
vidual, as was evident from the record of Jesus’s escaping it, and 
“increasing in wisdom and favor with God and mag,” as he “ in- 
creased in stature,” by acting on a principle, which he discovered 
and adopted at twelve years old, that was adequate to the result. 

Many times since the late lives of Christ have appeared, I 
have been tempted to send you an abstract of the memoranda I 
have of this life-long study of mine ; because it has the merit of 
being a genuine study, independent, though not without the light 
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of other minds added to my own small taper; for I have ever 
recognized that the principle of thought is a principle of error as 
well as of truth, by reason of our finiteness of mind. It is by 
erroneous thinking that the fall of man has taken place in all 
ages ; a fall not unto perdition, but into errors and sins, extend- 
ing into society. And I firmly believe that no man will know 
absolute truth till all men shall unite intentionally in at least the 
search for it, with purity of fervent love, and firmness of resolu- 
tion to enact it for the good of all men. 

The early Unitarian preaching gave me the formula that the 
Scriptures were zo? the divine revelation, but the honest record 
of divine revelations made to many men not wholly at one in 
every particular, but inspired with devout earnestness. And 
I saw this inspiration was not absolute, from the disputes and 
differences of generalization among the apostles, if from nothing 
else. I studied them therefore with reverence, but not as super- 
seding the revelation made to my own, as to every other asking 
soul; faith in which, perhaps, 1 may have caught from some 
young Quaker friends, who kept ever before me their formula, 
that Christ is the Spirit of God present alike to Jesus and every 
human being who opens the inward eye to the light, lighting 
every man that cometh into the world, and gathering out of 
every nation and tongue whoever doeth righteously from the love 
of it, whatever may be his errors of thought, which is the finite 
mind’s necessarily partial verification of the Infinite. 

Undoubtedly I did begin with believing, as his personal disci- 
ples did, that “ Jesus was inspired without measure ;” but I did 
only on that account the more intensely desire to divine his per- 
sonal experience, that is, the method and means of his acquisi- 
tion of the truth, and of his growth in the love that has given 
him such a power over the greatest minds and hearts that have 
come after him, and stamped his name on the richest and only 
progressive civilization of humanity. 

My only hesitation, therefore, in offering to my contemporaries 
a definition of my faith in Jesus, is, that “to define is to confine” 
(as our friend Mr. Alcott quaintly says). For, as I grow in power 
of thought and spiritual appreciation, Jesus still rises before my 


apprehension, throwing new light upon my idealizations of 
humanity. 
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MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI. 


RIEVE ye the ship of her life, that had brought from thought’s 
far shore 
Fabrics matchlessly wrought, and pearls unsunned before, 
Just as it neared your strand, sank wrecked before your eyes, 
With its freight of love’s pure gold, and wisdom’s merchandise? 


Grieve not! Oh, she was blest “who lies where pearls lie deep :” 
Would that all women like her even so might sink to sleep! 

The bliss of her life, at its brightest, changed not to vapor, nor fell ; 
But, suddenly prisoned, grew crystal, like a pearl within its shell. 


Isled in her loneliness, once, even while the crowd surged nigh, 

Only the ear of God could hear that heart’s low cry ; 

But he heard at last, at last ; and love’s blest succor came, 

And that rescue of love was sweeter than the isle-throne lone, and fame. 


She sank with her treasures near her,— her chosen of heart, and his 
child : 


She is his and Heaven’s,—and her land’s too, for souls cannot be 


exiled. 
Heaven’s amethyst gate of ocean oped, like sweep of archangel’s wing, 
From her love’s mid-arch of triumph to the city where Love is king. 





WHAT IS TRUE RELIGION? 


HEN a child begins to form his first impressions of truth 

and falsehood, his religious views are necessarily imita- 

tive. He learns by rote the creed of his father. He repeats his 

mother’s prayer. He accepts, without hesitation, the sentiments 

of those who surround him. He adopts their opinions as he 

acquires their language. He supposes the peculiarities of a sect 
to be the affirmations of the human race. 

Advancing years partially correct his errors. Wider associa- 
tions enlarge his thoughts; and expand his sympathies. But 
these first impressions are never fully outgrown. The man— 
the woman — struggles in vain to escape the limitations which 
early impressions have imposed. The splendor of the cathedral 
lingers. The solemnity of the prayer-meeting remains. The 
stained glass and dim religious light of our infancy never quite 
cease to color the world-picture in our minds. And, in spite of 
ourselves, we remain forevér biased by the spirit of dogmas 
whose letter we have long since outgrown. 

As we become older, we discover with surprise that all men 
are not Evangelical, not Unitarian, not Catholic ; that the Chris- 
tian world is divided into a thousand sects; that the thinking 
men and women of each sect are themselves in doubt, and at 
variance with each other; that every Scriptural miracle is 
explained or denied ; that every prophecy has received a hun- 
dred conflicting interpretations ; that no two intelligent human 
beings can quite agree what it means to be a “Christian,” nor 
what is vital and what non-essential in the constitution of the 
faith they both call “ Christianity.” 

But this is only the beginning of our difficulty. As we survey 
the map, we find that Christianity, in its widest sense, is itself, 
in the religious life of mankind, the exception, not the rule ; that 
mankind is composed of various races, — white, red, yellow, black ; 
that these races seem constitutionally incapable of looking at 


truth from the same stand-point, and differ in mental as in phys- 
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ical structure; that theology is an affair of latitude and of 
descent ; that if doctrinal differences could be settled, like polit- 
ical differences, by a popular vote, the Christians would be out- 
voted by the more numerous Mohammedans, the Mohammedans 
by the swarming worshipers of Brahma and Vishnu, and these 
again by the multitudinous followers of Confucius. 

As we study history, the complication increases. We find each 
of these races engaged for ages among themselves in a perpetual 
theological wrangle, and testifying their contradictory sincerities 
by heroic sufferings and martyrdoms. Many of these disputes 
are now so far removed from our own forms of consciousness 
that we find it,impossible even to apprehend the points of intel- 
lectual difference which have agitated the souls of millions. Yet 
earnest men have yielded up their lives to attest their own sense 
of the importance of these incomprehensible differences. Wise 
and strong men have devoted their entire energies to the study 
of these apparently barren subtleties, and have differed utterly 
in their conclusions ; each declaring all the others in error ; each 
asserting his own view to be of vital importance ; each attribut- 
ing the opposite conclusions of others to moral obliquity ; each 
resting on the same traditional evidences; each relying upon 
the same sacred writings ; and each quoting chapter and verse 
in vindication of himself, and in confutation of his opponents. 

It is evident that life is not long enough even to apprehend 
the multifarious grounds of theological controversy, far less to 
make an intelligent decision between them. Either, therefore, 
the theological method itself is wrong, or we must content our- 
selves with an attitude of skeptical indifference upon all theo- 
logical questions. 

What is the theological method? There is one only. Differ- 
ing in all else, every sect in the world has undertaken to prove 
its possession of an exclusive and infallible authority by external 
evidences of miracle and prophecy. Having done this, it en- 
forces its dogmas by an assumption of divine prerogative, by the 
exercise of arbitrary authority, by the subjection of reason to 
faith, by a “ Thus saith the Lord.” 

But these external evidences, to an enlightened mind, are not 
satisfactory. In their very nature, they are incapable of proving 
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the truth or falsehood of an intellectual proposition or of a moral 
principle. Moreover, the tendency of modern thought makes 
the very idea of a miracle an absurdity. Every science assumes 
that the laws of nature, which are the laws of God, are never for 
a moment suspended. Henceforth faith in theology may coerce 
the mind into a belief in miracles; but an apparent miracle, 
worked before our very eyes, will never again carry conviction to 
an educated man, or be received as an evidence of supernatural 
authority. Nor can an apparent fulfillment of prophecy ever 
again convince, for similar reasons. Indeed, we cannot forget 
that each interpretation of every prophecy hitherto made has 
been disputed and denied by its own believers. 

Moreover, an intellectual fallacy seems to be involved in every 
exclusive assumption of divine right. So long as we claim for 
Judaism, Mohammedanism, or Christianity, a special sanctity, so 
long we are entangled in inextricable contradictions. When we 
compare the sacred writings of the races, we begin to be 
ashamed of our barbarous egotism. Our old distinctions be- 
come continually less definite. The religious world is no longer 
simply Christian or heathen. History ceases to be sacred or 
profane. Inexpressible beauties delight, and unexpected excel- 
lences amaze us, in the writings of the “false prophets” of our 
intellectual infancy. Grand emotions are stirred within us by 
the teachings of Antichrist. The highest types of all religions 
seem to approximate. And we find a wider difference of thought 
and feeling between a sectarian Catholic and a sectarian Quaker, 
both claiming to be Christians, than exists between a liberal 
Christian, a liberal Mohammedan, and a liberal Hindoo. 

For polemical acrimony is usually in inverse ratio to mental 
development. Little minds live in an atmosphere of contention. 
Petty men squabble over trifles of surplice and ritual. Narrow- 
minded bigots see, in sprinkling or immersion, the road to heaven 
or the gate of hell. The common-place Jew abhors the average 
Greek. The conventional Mohammedan despises the sectarian 
Christian. But the great men, whose minds and hearts have 
molded the centuries, would have loved and reverenced each 
other. Moses and Socrates, Jesus and Mohammed, would have 
traveled far to meet, and would have lingered long in each oth- 
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er’s society. Between those holy and inspired souls communion 
would have been sublime; sympathy, inexpressible ; sectarian 
controversy, impossible. 

Let us never forget the eternal distinction between theology 
and religion. Theology is imperfect in statement, and transient 
in form. Religion is incapable of adequate statement and tran- 
scends logical expression. Theology is finite; religion, infinite. 
Theology is progressive ; religion is “ the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever.” 

What is religion? Some will say it is a sense of allegiance to 
a higher power than our own. Others will say it is conscious 
fidelity to the highest truth we know. Call its object by what 
name you will, — God, Fate, Nature, Truth, Reason, — it matters 
not. For, if there be such a thing as religion in the human soul, it 
is an instinct, a fact of consciousness. Its appeal must be to the 
soul alone. Its only proofs must be the affirmations of our own 
minds. It is the “pure reason” of the metaphysician, the “ in- 
ner light” of the Mystic, the “ still small voice” of the Hebrew, 
the “ Demon” of Socrates, the “Guardian Angel” of the Mokam- 
medan, the “ Holy Spirit” of the Christian. Every theological 
theory, every intellectual doctrine, is only a suggestion from the 
outside, to be accepted Or rejected by our interior consciousness. 
From the moral sense of each individual there can be no appeal 
except to the moral sense of all individuals. We declare the 
sovereignty of the individual conscience. Each for himself, and 
at our own personal peril, we must “prove all things, and hold 
fast that which is good.” 

But it may be said that the limitations and defects of our indi- 
vidual organizations make our individual affirmations unreliable ; 
that every individual mind is like an imperfect mirror, reflecting 
a distorted and refracted image of the truth. Granted. And 
hence our need of correcting personal and sectarian idiosyncra- 
cies by comparison with the views of others. 

Let us then reverse the usual method of theologians. Instead 
of seeking to ascertain and settle the differences of the rival 
religious systems of the world, let us try to find their points of 
agreement. Instead of setting up a Christian standard against 
the Mohammedan, or a Unitarian standard against Trinitarian 
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Christianity, let us try to find propositions so wide, and so true, 
that Moses, Jesus, Confucius, Socrates, and Mohammed, the Pope 
in Rome, and Dr. Bellows in New York, will all be able to say 
“ Amen” to them along with us. If there be such propositions, 
such grand religious generalizations, affirmed by all men, in all 
ages, these are eternal elements of natural religion. They area 
basis of universal sympathy and universal brotherhood. They 
are the corner-stones of the one true Church,—the Church of 
Humanity. 

Having advanced so far, let us advance still farther. When 
we meet theological statements apparently contradictory, literally 
incompatible, let us not seek, by minute definitions, by narrow 
constructions, by destructive literalisms, to perpetuate the antag- 
onism ; hoping, by the triumph of one, to annihilate the other. 
Let us, on the contrary, try to find, back of the contradiction, a 
better form of statement, capable of uniting both. Let us realize 
that every theological doctrine has commanded credence, and 
exerted influence, — not in virtue of its error, which is superficial ; 
but of its truth, which is substantial. Take any doctrine which, 
literally construed, seems monstrous, — say that of Christ’s vica- 
rious suffering. Until we, the unbelievers, can plainly form in 
our own minds, and make visible to the minds of men, a higher 
conception of the love of God for each human soul, of the gran- 
deur of self-sacrifice, of the binding obligations of the laws of 
nature, and of the ruinous consequences of their violation, the 
mythological statement will maintain its ground. Until then, 
the so-called Orthodox Churches will remain full of credulous be- 
lievers, and the so-called Liberal Churches will continue cold and 
lifeless and empty. For it is “the letter” only of the mythology 
which “killeth,’ but “the spirit” which “ giveth life.” Until we 
can create hymns which breathe a more passionate devotion 
than those beautiful strains of love and aspiration which now 
link the name of Jesus with the Deity, those strains will never 
cease to thrill the hearts of the people. 

Hereafter, therefore, instead of saying, “I am not a Jew, nor 
a Greek, nor a Buddhist, nor a Mohammedan, nor a Christian,” 
I will say, “I am a Jew, a Greek, a Buddhist, a Mohammedan, 
and a Christian.” I am anything, everything, which expresses 
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the religious sentiment of humanity. I adopt every creed, in 
its essence. I accept every doctrine, in its spirit. Sects and 
churches and religious organizations may exclude me, but I will 
not exclude them. For each and all are partial, but indispensa- 
ble exponents of the one true Religion. Their “ people shall be 
my people,” and their “God my God.” All their truth is mine, 
—and more. Every noble thought, every inspired word, every 
suggestive metaphor, is mine. For I too am a man, and draw my 
life from the same everflowing fountain of Deity. My theology 
is not theirs, and they have a right to excommunicate me. But 
their theology is mine, for the greater includes the less. 

When the disciples of the religion of humanity rise to the 
elevation of their own universal creed, the old barriers will 
vanish, the old sects will‘succumb. We shall supplant the faith 
in a jealous and angry God, of personal limitations, by our pro- 
founder faith in an infinite Personality. We shall supplant the 
faith in special providences by our sublimer faith in Universal 
Providence. We shall destroy the superstition of a literal in- 
spiration of Koran, Veda, Pentateuch, Shaster, or Bible, by faith 
in a permanént law of Inspiration, —in the living presence of 
God in the human soul. A consecrated church will give place 
to a sacred universe, and a holy Sabbath to a holy life, bathed in 
an atmosphere of perpetual aspiration towards our divine Origi- 
nal and End. 





ENGLISH SOCIALISTS.—SOME REMINIS- 
CENCES. 


ONCURE D. CONWAY, in “Harper’s Monthly” for 
August, has a third installment of his interesting papers, 
entitled “ South Coast Saunterings in England,” which has an 
especial interest to me, because of his reference to the great 
movement led by Robert Owen in 1844. Mr. Conway’s 
“ Saunterings ” lead him to the New Forest in Hampshire, and 
to “Harmony Hall,” the spot where Owen and his followers 
undertook to set up their Millennial Community. The interest 
in the reminiscences which Mr. Conway tells so well is with me 
as fresh almost as if the events were but of yesterday ; for I re- 
member, boy though I was, the leading events of that splendid 
agitation. All of my family old enough to be so were avowed 
believers in Owenism, and I have many times gone to the Bazaar 
or Exchange which was set up in Gray’s Inn Road, if I am not 
mistaken, near the well-known King’s Cross, now occupied by 
the stupendous station of the “Great Northern Railway.” At 
this place the principles of equitable exchange inculcated 
by Owen were sought to be carried out. I remember once hear- 
ing the great master himself lecture there, though I have no 
recollection whatever of his features. If the portrait in Conway’s 
article be as unlike Robert Owen as is that of George Jacob 
Holyoake on the opposite page, it may readily be supposed to 
have been fished from some reservoir of wood-cuts, of which the 
Harper’s must have plenty on their huge premises. The charac- 
ter of that firm for good work must be presumed, however, to be 
a guarantee against such an act. I can only say, that, if this en- 
graving is like Mr. Holyoake, my recollection must be at fault. 
I have lying before me a number of the English “Co-operator,” 
in which Robert Harper, one of the Harmony Hall Community, 
discourses of these “Communistic Schemes, and why they did 
not succeed.” This writer sums all up by declaring that “ only 
One cause was sufficient to render the wisest schemes futile ; 
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that cause is and was,— co-operative elements were wanting.” 
Of Mr. Owen he says, “ Grief for the failure of the schemes, and 
some contumely unjustly heaped upon the chief promoter, were 
the cause of his break-up of physical constitution, and of his death 
at an earlier period than might otherwise have been the case.” 
Again, Mr. Harper pays this tribute to Robert Owen, who, he de- 
clares, “only received out of the produce of the different 
schemes just as much as secured a living, — nothing more: every 
penny was duly accounted for, and neither useless frivolity nor 
any kind of luxury indulged in.” The writer in the “Co-opera- 
tor ” refers to luxury of course ; for, as Mr. Conway points out, 
Robert Owen always demanded that the surroundings of the 
Community he sought to establish should gratify esthetic 
tastes as well as the material wants of the Communists them- 
selves. In another paper the same writer thus eulogizes the 
reformer: “Sacred in the living memory of his friends, he was 
worthy of their highest praise and most sincere imitation. De- 
spite the widest differences of opinion, his contemporaries ad- 
mired and eulogized him. Some few enemies he had, who 
starved their own reputations by abusing him. Women of all 
ranks loved and courted his society ; ministers and statesmen 
came to him for advice, and thought themselves fortunate in his 
friendship.” 

Perhaps Mr. Owen's character cannot be more admirably illus- 
trated than in what is given as his own words in the “ Life,” 
which was published since his death, with regard to the constant 
effort of sectarian believers to convert him to their views on re- 
ligious questions. Here it is: — 

“The number of well-intentioned, kind-hearted men and 
women who came to New Lanark with the hope of converting 
me, each to his own peculiar religious views, was very great, and 
continued so until I left the establishment. Knowing well that 
pure love and charity,—the only foundation for real goodness 
and happiness among the human race, — and all the religions of 
the world, as they have been taught to this day, are directly op- 
posed to each other, and never can be united, my plans were 
laid to gradually supersede the errors of these religions of oppos- 
ing and mutually repulsive faiths by the truths of the practical 
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religion of love and charity for our race, irrespective of color, 
country, class, sect, party, or difference of natural organizatiofi 
or constitution ; and thus to attain happiness, the great object 
of humanity, as well as of all else that have life. The errors of 
the religions of the world are, and ever have been, the real cause 
of all falsehood, disunion, and crime, and of all the miseries of 
the human race.” 

“ Fully conscious as I am,” says Mr. Owen, a little further on, 
“of the misery which religious errors have created in the human 
race, which they now create, and which they must continue to 
create while supported by the authorities of the world, and by a 
public opinion of ignorant presumption, I would now, if I pos- 
sessed ten thousand lives, and could suffer a painful death for 
each, willingly so sacrifice them to destroy these errors, which in 
every generation are fatal to the rationality and happiness of 
about a thousand millions of my poor suffering fellow men and 
women. ... But, my friends, I wish not to deprive you of 
religion, — only of its errors; for true religion can alone create 
and permanently secure the goodness, the wisdom, and the ever- 
lasting happiness of man.” 

The foregoing I quote from an article by Dr. William Travis, 
author of “ Co-operative Science,” who was one of Owen’s warm- 
est admirers and sincerest followers, but who to-day argues 
strongly against his teacher’s necessitarian doctrines, that man’s 
wills, etc., are in all cases, and entirely, formed “for him and not 
by him.” 

Mr. Conway mentions a number of Owen’s coadjutors, of some 
of whom I remember some interesting facts. Foremost among 
these is George Jacob Holyoake, who two years since I had the 
good fortune to again meet, and find, as ever, with a life full of 
vigorous intellectual effort aimed always to the elevation of the 
people. Mr. Conway speaks of those who were at Harmony 
Hall as being mainly of the working class, and in that respect 
differing from the Brook-Farm socialists. His next sentence 
would imply that Mr. Holyoake belonged to the middle, and not 
the working class. He is of a family of operative weavers, I be- 
lieve, and was himself a working engraver. Mr. Holyoake was 
the last man in England imprisoned for the advocacy of free reli- 
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ious inquiry, having been tried, convicted, and imprisoned for 
two years, on a charge of “blasphemy,” growing out of words 
used in a discussion on the Bible had with a clergyman of the 
Established Church, who, being beaten on the platform, resorted 
to the courts and a barbarous law for weapons of defense and 
attack. “He worked better than he knew” in this, and sent 
Mr. Holyoake forth from jail to organize one of the best move- 
ments ever formed in defense of free inquiry. The work done 
by the “Secularists,” as the followers of Mr. Holyoake are 
called, may be estimated by the splendid compliment paid to 
this bold and brave thinker and worker, at the annual meeting 
for 1867 of the British Association, by, if I am not mistaken, 
Sir John Lubbock, who declared, turning to Mr. Holyoake, then 
engaged in reporting the sessions for the “ New-York Tribune,” 
that science was greatly indebted to him for the boldness with 
which, in darker days, he had assailed and defeated the bigoted 
spirit which opposed scientific investigation and inquiry as much 
as it did free religious thought and criticism. Mr. Holyoake is 
the working editor of the “ Social Economist,” an able advocate 
of co-operation, and edits the “ British Leader,” a weekly organ of 
rationalistic inquiry in religion and politics. He will be remem- 
bered by abolitionists as the “Ion” of the “ London Leader,” to 
whose criticism of the antislavery movement, as led by Mr. Gar- 
rison and his associates, Wendell Phillips replied in one of 
the most magnificent of his orations. It was the non-resistant 
character of that movement Mr. Holyoake chiefly assailed, find- 
ing it difficult to reconcile, with his own conceptions of the course 
such a doctrine implied, the unflinching severity of the criti- 
cism to which the Garrisonians subjected everybody who failed 
to stand for the slave. 

William Pare, whom I saw at a co-operative conference, or 
meeting, two years since, is another of the “Harmony Hall” 
people. He resides in Datchet, Buckinghamshire, and is now 
quite an elderly man. He was famous, like Holyoake, for being 
a victim of religious persecution, having been driven from an 
office he held in Birmingham through the efforts of the Bishop 
of Exeter. He is still actively interested in movements which 
have sprung from Owen’s efforts, and is a frequent writer in 
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“ The Co-operator.” I find in one a proposal from his pen to 
found “co-operative colleges.” Thomas Alsop, mentioned by 
Mr. Conway as the friend of Orsini, I met within a few months 
after the attempt made by the latter on the life of Louis Napo- 
leon, in Leavenworth, Kansas, whither he had journeyed in 
that flight which followed Palmerston’s slavish attempt to make 
English police and English tribunals serve the revenge of the 
Decembrist, his ally and master. Mr. Alsop’s presence in Kan- 
sas was kept a secret, he not desiring his whereabouts even in 
America to be known. Lloyd Jones, also mentioned by Mr. 
Conway, is the author, with J. M. Ludlow, of a very valuable 
work entitled “ Progress of the Working Class, 1832 — 1867,” 
which all ought to read who desire to understand the present 
situation and aspirations of the English Democracy, — those 
who ere long will be the rulers of that wonderful nation. 

Among others mentioned by Mr. Conway is the name of Kate 
Reynolds, now the wife of Goodwin Barneby, one of the most 
unique characters born of that period of strange and fervid mental 
and social activity. My friend, the Rev. Wm. Sharman, of this 
city, is in possession of a large number of Goodwin Barneby’s later 
poems, — for he is one of the sweetest of English lyrical singers, 
— which it is hoped to publish here in a volume of poems from 
the same pen he is now preparing. There is a sweet harmony, 
a quaint and mystic appreciation of the problems of life, and a 
rare and kindly love of nature, in these lyrics of Goodwin Barne- 
by. It may not be out of place to observe that Mr. Sharman, 
an able young English Unitarian, is now preaching to the same 
church that Moncure D. Conway some years since tried to teach 
and failed in. It has not much improved ; and Mr. Sharman is 
about to leave it, and for the same reasons that influenced Con- 
way, — being too radical in religion and politics. 

Though Owen's efforts seem to have been failures at the time, 
no one who studies the present can fail to see how the ideas he 
taught are ripening into harvest. I remember, every day more 
and more distinctly, it seems to me, the impressions and discus- 
sions of that fruitful and stormy decade from 1840 to 1850. I 
find that in America there are but few who know anything of 
the struggles of the English masses, and the amount of mental 
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vigor and heroic effort displayed by not only the noble and 
gifted, who came like Owen from a different class, but more es- 
pecially by the working-class leaders and workers themselves. 

Mr. Conway, in many ways, in these and other papers, tells 
his American readers something of the character of English 
Democratic efforts, and of those they are meant to serve. So 
few Americans ever learn anything of English working-men, and 
their hopes and efforts, that, to one who knows them by experi- 
ence, it is a pleasure to read such references as Mr. Conway so 
justly makes. A volume of such thoughtful inquiry, keen obser- 
vation, kindly and philosophical criticism, as he would give upon 
such themes as the political and social condition, struggles, and 
hopes of the English masses, would, I am inclined to believe, be 
one sure of considerable American popularity. For one, I should 
like Mr. Conway to give such a one. 





IN BRIEF. 


OD is: without him, man is not. 
Man is: without him, God is dead. 
Each by the other is begot, 
The God-sea by the Man-stream fed. 





NOTES. 


HE readers of THE Rapicat will be interested in the fol- 
lowing discussion. The rejoinder to the letter was fur- 
nished, at our request, by a valuable occasional contributor to 
this journal. 
Natick, Mass., Fuly 10, 1869. 
Epitors oF “ THE RaDICAL.” 

Sirs,—I have read Mr. Samuel Johnson’s “Worship of Jesus ” 
récently, and have also been dipping into Mr. Lecky’s new work. 
While thus reading, a question has arisen in my mind which it would 
seem as if the Radicals ought to answer, considering their hostile 
relation to Christianity. It may be thus stated :— 

Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius were wonderful men in all 
goodness. Their teachings were beautiful, and their lives even more 
so. Indeed, considering all his surroundings, the emperor may be es- 
teemed one of the unsolved riddles of mankind. All three were widely 
known and beloved during life. Their doctrines were preserved in 
writing. They all lived in Rome, and unfolded there. The last was 
almost worshiped by his attendants, controlled the resources of the 
world, and had all the moral power of the former to support him. Yet 
the combined powers and teachings of these three men, who possessed 
perhaps as favorable opportunities as men can have for acquiring and 
exerting an influence over their fellows, were powerless to make any 
distinguishable impression upon the moral character of mankind, or to 
produce even an eddy in the stream of human life. They lived, and 
were loved, and died: but their companions, who loved them, and won- 
dered at the purity of their lives, were not changed thereby. ‘There is 
no evidence that the court of Marcus Aurelius was any less debauched 
on account of his noble example. And there, does not exist any evi- 
dence that their teachings and example have produced any greater 
effect upon mankind since their day. They have effected no revolution, 
no transformation, hardly a modification even of ‘the character of man. 
Since their day, here and there a solitary individual has been attracted 
to them, and benefitted by their writings ; but they have never been 
recognized as one of the moral forces which have changed or are 
changing the currents of human life. 
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How different the career of the Galilean mechanic! He was not a 
Roman, but a Jew. He was not even known as a Judean, but only as 
a Galilean, ‘as belonging to the most reprobate class of Jews. He was 
not learned after the style of his own nation either: much less had he 
by travel acquainted himself, as did Plato, with the lore of other na- 
tions. He never was at any great metropolitan city, not to say that he 
did not teach in Rome. In fine, he was a provincial of provincials. 
He developed and taught in one of the most obscure corners of the 
world ; as powerless, to all human appearance, as the veriest slave of a 
South Carolina plantation before the war. Moreover, this man never 
attained any exalted position among men, nor won followers among the 
rulers of the world. He was not the friend of the proconsul even, to 
say nothing of an emperor of Rome. He had no great, no learned 
men among his disciples. His followers were fishermen and tax- 
gatherers, and the rabble of town and country. Also, the period 
through which this man taught was very short ; almost none make it 
more than three years and a half. Finally, this man died the most dis- 
graceful death known to the Roman laws, being legally executed by 
crucifixion as a malefactor. It does not seem possible, indeed, to con- 
ceive of a greater contrast than the facts present between the careers 
of the three great philosophers of Rome and the career of Jesus 
Christ. All possible human helps to success they possessed. All such 
helps he was destitute of. Observe now how reversed, and even more 
glaring, is the contrast in results. Says Mr. Lecky, “The great practi- 
cal problem of the ancient philosophers was, how they could act upon 
the masses. ... This problem the Roman stoics were incapable of 
meeting.” But the Galilean met it, and solved it exhaustively. They 
could hardly mitigate, in a slight degree, the cruelties of the gladiato- 
rial shows: Christianity abolished them. In a word, while these men 
are known and revered as pure, beautiful, noble individuals, Christ’s 
name has been and is the dearest name in history to innumerable 
myriads of people ; his influence changed the whole face of society, 
revolutionized the Roman empire ; and his worship became, in spite of 
them, the state religion ip about three centuries. 

To me, these facts, on the ground of the Radicals, seem inexplicable. 
Mr. Samuel Johnson says that the world craved a religious leader. My 
question is, how could it be possible for the world to choose the ob- 
scure provincial, a self-deceived, fanatical enthusiast, Mr. Johnson would 
have us believe, instead of “the purest and gentlest spirit of all the 
pagan world, the most perfect model of the later stoics”? The philoso- 
phers and their friends, and Christ and his followers, were contem- 
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poraneous. On what rational ground will the Radicals explain the tre- 
mendous difference between the results of the lives and teachings of 
the former, and those of -the life and teachings of the latter ? 

Jesse H. Jones. 


Your correspondent has asked a fair question, has stated it clearly 
and forcibly, and has done so with charming temper and candor. He 
is just the sort of man with whom we are glad to compare judgments. 
In order, however, to clear up completely the matter he has touched 
upon, there would be required a preliminary exposition of the method 
of growth in history, for which neither the space nor the leisure now at 
our command would at all suffice. But a hint may be given of the di- 
rection in which the answer lies. 

Not that we would undertake to answer, in detail, for the views of 
Mr. Johnson. The little treatise of that able writer on “The Worship 
of Jesus” has indeed high merits, such as remove it from comparison 
with the general run of books on subjects connected with theology ; 
but we do not contend that it is superior to criticism, nor that grave 
exception to it might not be sustained. Some aspects of the case Mr. 
Johnson has presented with a subtilty and precision of thought that 
leave nothing to be desired: to others, and of equal importance, it is 
our opinion that he has done less than justice. We admit, without 
reserve, that, had Jesus been indeed what Mr. Johnson thinks, or seems 
to think, he should have been, — that is, a moralist developing state- 
ments of moral truth in abstract completeness, —his influence, what- 
ever the nobility of his life, would have been immeasurably less, even 
though it were at this date appreciable. The conditions and activities 
of mind which transformed the man Jesus into the God-man, Christ, 
were indeed barren, or little fruitful, so long as they remained on Asiatic 
soil ; but, making a “cross” with Greek and Roman ideas, they pro- 
duced a new and wonderful offspring, which has changed the face of 
the world. There would have been no such civilization as ours without 
Christianity : there would have been no Christianity without the doc- 
trine of the God-man, or “ the official Christ,” as Mr. Johnson chooses 
to say. Throw this “official Christ ” out of the account, regard the in- 
fluence of Jesus as merely personal, and its proportions are indeed 
inexplicable on any other ground than that of the insatiable appetite 
of mankind for delusion. But his influence was not merely personal : 
it was that of a sovereign idea clustering about his person. That a 
human figure believed to be no mere human being, but God himself de- 
scended from heaven to die on the cross, should have made an impress- 
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ion out of all comparison with any to be made by an individual man 
as such, is certainly not to be wondered at. 

Moreover, we are of opinion that the essential doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, pre-eminently that of the Christ, gave the profoundest truths of all 
time in that form which could represent them most forcibly and most 
truly to that age. The conception of the Christ belongs to that rhetoric 
of the Almghty by which he impresses sovereign truths upon the heart 
of mankind. All men know that picture-writing preceded the alphabeti- 
cal notation of sounds: it is equally true that picture-thinking precedes 
such modes of thought as modern men are accustomed to, and that sub- 
lime spiritual ideas obtain currency and command in the world through 
no other medium. It was by this process of picture-thinking that the con- 
ception of the God-man arose ; and, considered in connection with that 
process, this conception was not only true, but was truth put into that 
form which could most adequately, that is, most truly, convey its import. 
Jesus spoke often in parables : God also speaks in parables, and, having 
done so, explains them by the action of history extending over a hemi- 
sphere and through a long course of centuries. Jesus is the central 
figure in one of these parables of God, the grandest of all. His own 
consciousness was identified with, and inseparable from, his place in 
this parable, or symbolical enuncixtion of truth, put forth by Heaven 
itself. That signifies not his littleness, but greatness ; not his failure 
to apprehend truth, but his entire self-identification with it. Just this 
fact it is which Mr. Johnson, as we read him, overlooks. And it is this 
fact, which, if your correspondent will reflect upon it, may suggest to 
him how it was that Jesus, holding so intimate an organic relation with 
the rising needs of the world, and doing so by being properly a grand 
figure of speech in the language of Omniscience, came to exercise an 
influence so vast. The truth he represented dwelt not only in his mind, 
to find a full expression by the mouth ; it absorbed him, held his con- 
sciousness in solution, became to him his body and his blood ; and ac- 
cordingly, where a modern would say / think, he said J am. 

But your correspondent should observe that the problem he presents 
is not limited to this particular case. Probably he does not think Plato 
inferior to Sakyamouni ; yet Buddhism numbers to-day more adherents 
than Christianity, while the church of Plato—where is it? We sug- 
gest here no comparison between the Buddha and the Christ, save in 
that one particular on which Mr. Jones dwells,— the influence ex- 
ercised. Suppose Buddhism to have been, as Barthelemy Saint Hilaire 
and his master have maintained, an atheistic or nihilistic religion, and 
our point is but strengthened: the influence ot Sakyamouni remains, 
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while the difficulty of accounting for it is increased. Of course, total 
depravity and the Devil may be called in here to repeat the service 
they have so often rendered by accounting for the spread of a “ false 
system.” But it is to be observed that Buddhism, by the explicit con. 
fession of a scholar who writes only to hold it up as a warning, 
embodied a morality second in delicacy and elevation to that of 
Christianity alone, and illustrated its faith by beautiful and touching 
examples. Now, as the change from Brahmanism to this system was 
but a change from one form of paganism to another no better devised 
to secure the perdition of souls, it may be asked why the said Devil, 
assuming the reality, activity, and power of that equivocal personage, 
should interest himself to make a purer morality prevail, gaining 
nothing for another world, and losing largely in this. Evidently the 
Devil is Hors du cas; and Buddhism presents the difficulty which 
exercises the mind of your correspondent in its full force. 

The simple fact we take to be this: men who speak from and to dis- 
tinct analytic thought have always addressed a limited audience ; 
while those who rather enact truth than expound it, and who therefore 
have rather a representative value in the world than a function in the 
schools, are those alone around whom any great popular cu/fus has 
been able to shape itself. In other words, mankind is moved by its 
imagination, and is moved in the highest degree and to the noblest 
effect only by divine ideas shaped in the forms of the imagination. It 
is God’s rhetoric that stirs the heart of nations, making passion itself 
obey ; and the criticism which can only argue that the rhetoric is not 
true, since it is not diterad, is criticism in a very immature stage. And 
yet the parables of heaven are here to be explained. Your corre- 
spondent should be prepared to see this explanation going on, and to 
accept the significance of the divine language in the form of ideas, 
which, though developed in the consciousness of humanity by the aid 
of these pictorial representations, subsist and are true without it. The 
truth of Christianity is eternal ; but in form that truth is always tend- 
ing to a more general statement. As Jesus told his disciples apart 
what was meant by the parable of the sower, so God to thoughtful 
groups here and there explains the meaning of his grand parables in 
history ; and if we find that a “field” means “the world,” and an in- 
dividual “sower ” somewhat which has no individual limitation, let us 
neither condemn the parable because it was such, nor refuse to recog- 
nize its import when this has escaped the limits of a personal figure 
and a particular action in history. 

10 
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AT a special meeting of the Unitarian Society of Toledo, O., 
held August 22, 1869, the following preamble and resolutions were 
adopted : — 


Whereas, “ The National Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches,” in the Preamble to its Constitution adopted at New York in 
1865, professed its faith in Jesus of Nazareth as King, Lord, and Christ, thus 
making a virtual creed its bond of union ; and voted down, by a large major- 
ity, the proposition made at Syracuse, in 1866, to abolish this creed, and 
reform the Preamble ; and at last won the consent of the minority at New 
York, in 1868, to the retention of the Preamble as it stands, unchanged and 
unchangeable, — 

Resolved, That we regard this action as inconsistent with the great princi- 
ple of spiritual freedom. 

Resolved, That we regard it as our duty to make earnest and emphatic 
protest against all such ecclesiastical encroachments upon the liberty of the 
individual. 

Resolved, That our corporate name be henceforth changed from “ The 
Unitarian Society of Toledo” to “ The First Independent Society of Toledo.” 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the American Unitarian Association be 
requested to erase the name of this Society from the list of Unitarian 
Churches in the denominational Year-Book. 

Resolved, That the Trustees of this Society be authorized and requested 
to take all steps which may be necessary to carry these resolutions into 
effect. 


On the adoption of the above preamble and resolutions, the vote 
stood, yeas, 30; nays, 18. 

The Society also extended a call to Rev. F. E. Abbot, late of Dover, 
N. H., to become its minister for the ensuing year. Upon this ques- 
tion a large affirmative vote was given, but two votes appearing in the 
negative. 


“The Spirit of the Age,” against which Dr. Bellows set out 
openly a few years ago in a crusade, and which the Unitarian 
Association has been striving secretly with all its power and 
wealth to stem, does not seem to be conquered yet. 

Actions of this kind show that the people as well as the min- 
isters desire a change in the Church. 

The West is to be congratulated on its engagement of Mr. 
Abbot to work within its midst. The East must look to itself 
after suffering such a heretic to depart. However Boston is to 
have a lecture from Mr. Abbot this winter. 
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Tue following statement appears in the “ Pall-Mall Gazette :” 


“ All the extraordinary proceedings of the many fanatical sects whose 
rapid increase has excited so much anxiety in Russia are fairly thrown 
into the shade by a terrible act of self-immolation which is reported 
from the government of Saratov. A few months ago, the propagators of 
a new religion made their appearance in that empire, preaching destruc- 
tion by fire as the only sure road to salvation ; and so readily was their 
dreadful doctrine received by the ignorant, superstitious peasantry, that 
in one large village no less than 1700 persons assembled in some 
wooden houses, and, having barricaded the doors and windows, set the 
buildings on fire, and perished in the flames. The authorities are doing 
all they can to stay the progress of this new madness, but the task is 
obviously a difficult one. The punishment which the law can inflict 
must have little terror for enthusiasts who deliberately choose a death 
so horrible as the true road to heaven.” 


Events of this kind supply fresh proof on the side of Darwin’s 
Theory of Selection. In most instances, the strong destroy the 
weak: in these cases, the fools take themselves off. 


A MINISTER of the Baptist fraternity thinks Henry J. Ray- 
mond’s death was a case of retribution for Sunday working. 
No doubt the parson himself is alive and well. 


A Book on the classification of animals by Prof. Huxley has 
just been published in London. It is an extension of the lectures 
published in a former volume, which also included lectures on 
the skull. The orders as well as the larger groups of the animal 
kingdom, and the principles of classification, are discussed in this 
book, which is undoubtedly the most advanced and most instruc- 
tive manual of the outlines of comparative anatomy yet published. 


A work by the distinguished naturalist, Fritz Miller, recently 
translated from the German by W. S. Dallas, and entitled “ Facts 
and Arguments for Darwin,” takes up a portion of one class of 
the animal kingdom, — crustacea, — and gives the fruit of a num- 
ber of patient and painstaking observations on structure and 
development. The author’s object in commencing his researches 
was to put Mr. Darwin’s views to an extremely severe test. He 
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carried out his intention ; and he shows, that, under the Darwinian 
explanation, all difficulties vanished. Perhaps the most complex 
and confusing pursuit in the whole range of zoology is the study 
of the development of crustacea, it presents so many apparent 
irregularities and so much complexity. But Herr Miiller has 
given a minute account of the evolution of nearly all the types 
of crustacea, with an observation of minute detail and a dove- 
tailing of little points of evidence worthy of Darwin himself. 
He has shown how the law of natural selection is the only one 
which makes chaos order. 


Tue Duke of St. Albans, who has heretofore been best known as the 
companion of the Prince of Wales, has suddenly become famous in 
quite a different way. Recently the living of Redbourne fell vacant. 
It was worth about fifteen hundred dollars a year, quite a nice thing for 
some poor clerical cadet. This living is in the duke’s gift ; but instead 
of pitchforking in some family hanger-on, as is the usual custom, he 
wrote one of the principal parishioners to the effect that he would ap- 
point any clergyman the laity might choose. The duke could not have 
ventured on any one act more startling than this of giving the people 
the choice of their minister. The parishioners of Redbourne immedi- 
ately held a public meeting, declared the duke an ornament to his 
class, or words to that effect, and unanimously voted that the “ permis- 
sion to elect an incumbent of their own choice is a privilege rare and 
unparalleled, and merits their warmest thanks.” These Britons, who we 
know never can be slaves, have so long been used to accepting the 
spiritual guides which aristocracy provides for them, that they fall down 
in estatic admiration of the generosity that allows them any choice in 
the matter which most nearly concerns their souls. What we claim as 
a right, they consider as an “unparalleled privilege.” But the duke has 
made a bad precedent for the dealers in the care of souls in the Estab- 
lished Church. — Boston Post. 


We don’t know about English parishes, whether they are more 
likely than English dukes to elect sensible and saintly pulpit 
incumbents ; but we certainly should gladly take the chance of a 
duke’s choice before that of most American congregations. It 
is well known here that the first qualification of a minister must 
be ability to lift, not superstitition from the people’s minds, nor 
sins from their consciences, but mortgages from the meeting- 
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house. Here in Boston, Emerson says, “ A man, to get a call to 
one of the large parishes, #ust have good taste: he may have 
piety.” But, if people no longer choose the best men for the 
pulpits, it is also true that the best men are no longer candidates 
for pulpit calls. 


AFTER a long contest, the Catholics of Cincinnati proposed to 
surrender their school buildings to the City School Board, the 
schools to be supported by a common fund, and the Catholics to 
have exclusive control of them for two days in a week. This 
compromise, which at first met with considerable favor, has 
failed ; and the vexed question of religious instruction for the 
public schools remains in Cincinnati, as elsewhere in this coun- 
try, unsettled. Nor does there appear to be any possible solu- 
tion of it in the future, but that which decrees the absolute 
secular character of the public-school system, for the reason 
that religious instruction in the technical sense is undesirable as 
an accompaniment to such a course. Confine the public school 
within this jurisdiction, and leave the private religious sects to 
their peculiar work. Ethical studies may have a proper atten- 
tion, but particular and sacred books and special interpretations 
do not belong to a common and free enterprise, such as these 
schools represent. Their real work is to impart information, — 
or reveal the sources of information, — expose the natural laws, 
and establish the mind in the facts of the world’s experience. 
As Schiller said, “ all good literature is religious ;” so all proper 
mental discipline and enrichment are religious. Religion is not 
a thing by itself: it is rather the true and holy spirit in which 
the mind proceeds with the successive steps of its just and full- 
est development. A mind so ordered will direct the actions of 
the individual as worthily. 

But in the controversy, as thus far conducted, the Catholics 
have by far the best of the argument. The Protestants agree 
that there should be religious instruction in the schools, but are 
unable to unite among themselves upon anything further than 
the bare reading of their Bible. The Catholic shows that mere 
Bible-reading to children is of little account: there should 
accompany this, in order to have religious instruction imparted 
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to the scholars, a faithful exposition of the doctrines therein 
taught. Protestants know this well enough; and, but for the 
fact that they can agree on nothing but the simple text of their 
sacred book, they would proceed to act up to the principle. As 
it is, they preserve only the semblance of religious instruction, — 
the name, but not the thing. More properly speaking, we should 
say, “doctrinal” instruction. The pupil gets the idea impressed 
upon his mind that the Bible is a book in which he is eventually 
to find the particular religious doctrine of his parents amply 
justified. But the reading of the book in school is so formal an 
affair, that not nineteen in twenty pays the least attention. It 
used to be a common practice for scholars to count off the verses 
beforehand, when the reading was done by them, marking the 
place so as to be all ready when their turn came. That matters 
are different now, we venture to doubt. Perhaps a deliberate 
effort at doctrinal exposition would secure no better result. 
But, if the effort is to be made at all, it is worth being well made, 
and the Catholic is right. 

That the difficulty cannot be adjusted by a compromise of the 


sort proposed in Cincinnati is evident enough. Protestants can- 
not afford to offset with their “mere Bible-reading,” for three 
days of the week, the “ exclusive control of the schools by the 
Catholics for two days.” Nor is it probable that the Catholic 
clergy are without the hope, that, if they could thus gain a “ reli- 
gious” foothold in the public schools, the time would arrive 
when these schools would pass under their entire control. 


James FREEMAN CLARKE, in a recent discourse at the ordina- 
tion of Mr. Thayer in South Boston, urged that “the principal 
purpose of Pratestantism was not public worship, but to promote 
instruction,” and relied upon truth as the “great element which 
would advance the cause of religion.” Dr. Clark never fails to 
make important and encouraging admissions. 


_ AtTarecent meeting of the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
College, Mr. Richard H. Dana expressed some fear, lest, in ap- 
pointing the Lecturers on Philosophy, “the University had 
thrown itself on the radical or liberal side of the question,” and 
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instanced the appointments of Messrs. Emerson, Cabot, Hedge, 
and Fiske. Further discussion developed the fact that a course 
of theological lectures-was also proposed, “in which representa- 
tives from all the leading denominations should be heard.” To 
the course on Philosophy was added the names of George P. 
Fisher and Charles S. Pierce. In answer to the question “ why 
it was thought desirable that services in the college chapel 
should be abolished,” the President replied, “To remove the 
College as far as possible from the charge of being sectarian: 
the object was to treat all students precisely alike, which was 
not the case at present. So long as college preachers were ap- 
pointed, questions would arise as to what denomination the Col- 
lege preferred.” This wise reform should be carried a few steps 
further, completely to put the College government in a proper 
attitude towards religion. Let the College erase the words 
“church” and “ preaching” from its calendar. The sanctities of 
religion are not preserved by forcing an attendance upon church 
services. Let the student have one-seventh of his time at his 
disposal for such recreation as he may select, or his parents 
advise. There is no reason why he should be sent to a church 
for this purpose. 


WE commence giving this month some extracts from the dif- 
- ferent speeches made at the recent Anniversary of the Free 
Religious Association, and will continue them next month. 


Our word, then, is Unity. But how shall we get it? Not by becoming 
Catholics ; not by making another order of Protestants; not by instituting 
another sect: but by going down below all the sects, — going down to faith. 
For faith, hope, aspiration, charity, love, worship, we believe, are inherent, 
profound, indestructible elements of human nature. In its highest form, 
religion is a vast spiritual achievement that is to be gained by the noblest 
and most earnest of souls. In its lowest form, it is a possibility, an out- 
reaching of impotent hands into the dark to hope and faith, a struggle after 
divine things that are undisclosed ; but, whether in the highest forms or in 
the lowest, the substance of it is the same, and the texture of it is the same. 
It is when we touch this fundamental faith of the world, out of which all 
separate religions are but so many growths, more or less permanent, as God . 
may choose ; it is only when we come down to the elements in the soul, to 
the vital power of light and air and influence, — that we touch the chord to 
which all men all over the world — Catholic, Protestant, Brahman, Bud- 
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dhist, Christian, or Turk—do respond. And therefore, when we speak 
our word unity, we say it is unity in science, taken in the most comprehen- 
sive sense of the term. One object of our association is the study of sci- 
entific theology: not of creeds, which are anything but scientific; but the 
study of God’s word and nature and operations and spirit in the whole 
world of organized fact, —fact brought to us by history, by science, by 
physics and metaphysics ; knowledge obtained with the whole apparatus 
and the whole power of reason. This is what we mean by scientific theolo- 
gy, no matter whether it eventuates in theism or deism, in pantheism or 
atheism, so-called. We can never unseat the Supreme Ruler of the world, 
however we may call him by different names. God is not a definition : he is 
the soul of things ; and, whether our little clamoring tongues call him by 
one name or another, HE Is; and “in him we live and move and have our 
being.” It is objected to us as a reproach, that we have no creed or dog- 
ma; no opinions or system; that we do not call ourselves theists or deists, 
Christians or Antichristians. We are against nothing but error. We are 
in league with faith and hope and love in all sects and parties, and out of all 
sects and parties. We do not make war on Romanism or on Protestantism. 
We are friends of all, call themselves by whatsoever name they will, who 
love the truth, who believe in the truth, and are willing to follow the truth 
to the end. Is it not much to touch human nature at the core? Is it not 
something to go down beneath all definitions and surface statements to that 
religious root and centre and source of all organized religion, though we un- 
dertake to pronounce no judgment upon its nature or upon its laws ? 


* Faith, 
Not taught by priests, but by our beating hearts, — 
Faith to each other; the fidelity 
Of fellow-wanderers in a barren place, 
Who share the same dire thirst, and therefore share 
The scanty water; the fidelity 
Of men whose pulses leap with kindred fire, — 
Who, in the flash of eyes, the clasp of hands, 
Nay, in the silent bodily presence, feel 
The mystic stirring of the common life 
That makes the many one ; fidelity 
To that deep consecrating oath, our sponsor, Fate, 
Breathed through our infant lips when we were born, 
The fellow-heirs of this small island, Life, 
Where we must dig and sow and reap like brothers.” 


Romanism builds a house for itself; Protestantism builds houses to accom- 
modate those who belong to its membership: but outside Romanism, out- 
side Protestantism, outside of Christianity, how many there are, scattered 
about in all our large cities, who wander, thinking, speculating, doubting, 
questioning, disbelieving, not knowing whether they have any brotherhood, 
whether there is any communion that will take them in. Many of them 
have lost heart and hope ; some of them, in sheer despair, fall back into the 
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old churches ; others of them have become reckless, and drifted away into 
vice, — perhaps only into carelessness, and thus into a feeling of irresponsi-) ~ 
bility towards the world. We would take those in. We would make those 
feel that they have a place. We would found a home for them with windows 
wide open and doors always ajar; and when they come we would say to 
them, “ We do not ask you what you believe ; we do not ask you what you 
hope ; we do not ask you what you think; we do not ask you whether you 
are deists or atheists, whether you are materialists or spiritualists. We do 
not ask you who you are ; we know who you are, — you are our brothers.” 

We are a small body. It seems absurd that an organization unformed 
as this should undertake to do anything against the tremendous o1ganiza- 
tions that are instituted in Christendom. Ah! friends, it is quality, not 
quantity, that tells. No matter for the hundreds of millions that believe in 
Romanism and Buddhism ; n. matter for the stolidity of faith on the planet. 
The objects of interest are the centres of thought, — Paris, London, Boston, 
New York, — are the earnest men and women who use their best mind and 
their best heart in discovering the truth. 

A sunbeam every morning recreates the world. All night this planet of 
ours is bathed in blackness, and things begin to take on an appearance 
of decay; but in the morning the first breaking of the sunbeam from the 
eastern hills brings the whole universe into the attitude of praise. I stood 
one morning before sunrise on the top of Mount Washington. There we 
were, a small company of us, on that little rocky point, that seemed like an 
island floating on the surface of an infinite deep. There was no world: the 
world was buried in an ocean of vapor so deep, so dense, so palpable, that 
it was as if the primeval chaos had come again. The wind whistled and 
roared about us; the damp sank through our garments: we stood sheltering 
ourselves behind the stones, crouching there that we might not be blown 
away into the vast inane ; clinging as we could to the slippery rocks beneath 
our feet, and looking out with expectant eyes towards the east, which showed 
no sign. But at once, in a moment, a beam of light shot up like a sword 
from behind that ocean, and laid itself like a sceptre upon the sea. For a 
moment there was no change perceptible. That fathomless fog-bank held 
its own, and ever and anon the jets of foam from it flew up into our faces as 
if it would bury us. But then, by degrees, the vast bulk began to move and 
to sway; rifts appeared ; and from second to second we could get glimpses 
of an organized world — hill and valley, river and town — lying beneath us, 
That sunbeam kept on, playing upon the mass ; and by and by where was it? 
It had crept away ; it was hiding in the ravines ; it was rushing up through 
the chasms; it was concealing itself behind the great shoulders of the hills. 
Some of it, becoming little white sheep, pastured itself on the sunny flanks 
of the hillsides, as if to escape the destroyer that way; but the destroyer 
pursued them, until, rising to the top of the hills, they changed into white 
Coves ; and all that was left of that vast sweltering chaos took wing and flew 
up towards the sunbeam itself. 


II 
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All the world needs is light. Let it be pure, let it be sweet, let it be 

Typreeey: and it will be created again and again; and the new world, the old 

original world of God with whom all things are old, and all things are new, 
will be revealed to all of us.— O. B. Frothingham. 


I think men are now beginning to see, that, in cutting loose from the prin- 
ciple of authority, they are cutting loose from Christianity itself; that, what- 
ever else Christianity may include, it certainly does include that principle of 
authority. I respect the boundaries of things. I don’t want to call things 
by their wrong names. I want to recognize the elements of things, because 
the elements makes the things. I say that when you have passed out of the 
circle of authority, whether you know it or not, you have passed out of the 
circle of Christianity. : 

There comes home, then, this one question which must be answered, 
which I see evaded on all sides, and, most of all, by Radicals themselves. 
That question is, Was Jesus of Nazareth really the “ Christ of God” i the 
New-Testament sense of the words,—yes or no? Christianity says yes; 
Free Religion says no; Protestant Christianity says yes and no. On the 
answer to that question will rest finally the fate of Christianity as a great 
historical religion and a great organized force in the world. It cannot be 
dodged ; it cannot be evaded: it must be met fairly and squarely, and ans- 
wered on its merits. I stand here, if I stand for anything, simply to say 
this one thing, — that you must meet that question manfully and bravely, 
and no longer dodge it as it has been dodged heretofore. 

Let. me say a few words about names. I don’t think names are non- 
essential things. I think they are the product of things themselves: they 
are like the complexion of the body, the outside that we see; that which 
makes things perceptible by man. James Martineau hag well expressed this 
in a recent article upon the importance of words, in which he argues for the 
retention of this word “Christianity.” He refers to the saying that a king 
might make war, might make peace, might make an empire, might make 
almost anything, but no king had ever yet had power to make a word; and 
that is true. No king ever had power to make a word. I always think, in 
this connection, of what Socrates is reported to have said: “ Be well assured, 
most excellent Crito, that to use words words improperly is to be both un- 
just to the thing itself, and to do some injury to our own souls.” I appeal to 
you to use words conscientiously, to use them with a sense of their sacred- 
ness : for words are the expression of thought; and, if you use words wrongly, 
your thoughts are not understood, and you fall unconsciously, it may be, into 
insincerity. . 


There are two reasons why I think that those who believe in Free Reli- 
gion should no longer cover themselves with this convenient cloak of the 
name “Christianity.” The first concerns private character: it concerns 
sincerity of conduct. I cannot call myself a Christian, and be sincere; and 
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I think, when we come to appreciate the meaning of the word “ Christianity,’ 
and recognize its historical force and power, that no Radical will call himself 
a Christian. Then we shall-stand before the public, as we are, the advocates 
of the free, natural development of humanity without any sort of manipula- 
tion or any sort of constraint by authority. 

The other reason concerns the public. So long as the spread of Chris- 
tianity is the objective point of human endeavor, the great current of phi- 
lanthropy, the great streams of money, all the interest and enthusiasm of the 
race, are poured into that channel, — wealthy denominations raising millions 
in a year or two! Look at the money poured into the support of foreign 
missions ; and all for what? To make men “Christians.” But when we 
propose, as the object of human labor, the universal good of man, then all 
reforms will become religions, and we can aim directly at the main thing; 
pour our energies, our hearts, our lives, into the true work of lifting up the 
lowly, the oppressed ; freeing the poor girls in North Street from their 
frightful bondage, rending everywhere the chains of misery and sin, and 
doing something to make the world better, without wasting effort on idle 
ends. We aim at human welfare alone: why not say so?—F. R. Abbot. 


Underlying all religions is the same great Spirit, budding, blossoming, and 
bearing fruit, from age to age. The trees die, of necessity. Our friend says 
that Hindooism is dying, and Judaism is dying, and he might have said 
Christianity is dying. The rot is in its heart, and each succeeding day is ° 
only leading it down to its grave. But my brother need not despair on that 
account. The trees may die; but the forest lives, and the great soil that 
produced it underlies it forever. 


Modern Spiritualism can give to you the evidence of the existence of this 
spirit, after what we call death. It is but reasonable, if we possess a spirit, 
with spiritual senses, that there should be a spiritual realm where those 
spiritual senses are to be exercised. As the fin of the unhatched fish tells of 
the water in which by and by it is to move, as the wing of the unhatched 
bird tells of the air in which that wing is to be by and by employed, so the 
existence of this spirit in man tells of that spiritual realm where these 
spiritual faculties are to be exercised. The existence of such a realm has 
been demonstrated, I believe I may say, to millions. The skeptic, who 
previously had no kind of belief in a future existence, but was willing to 
examine, has received evidence satisfactory to him. Impressions have come 
to the mind, foreign to its ordinary condition ; and these have satisfied some. 
Raps, those tiny raps, so sneered at and so abused, have come to others; 
and they have demonstrated the existence of,an independent mind back of 
them, which always claimed to be spiritual, and to have its origin in beings 
that were once independent dwellers on this planet. To others have come 
the very spiritual body itself, clothed with a material frame, so that hands 
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seen and felt ; and, thus clothed, the existence of the spirit within 
as been demonstrated. 


I have had my spiritual friends describe to me a child of mine, just as that 
child would be with the change that years would make in that spiritual 
realm, — described by persons who had no knowledge whatever of the facts 
in the case. And what has come to me has come to millions of people, 
incalculable numbers ; and they have been able to say, “I know that my 
friends live, and hence, after what we call death, I shall live also.” Blessed 
assurance this! When a man attains this confidence, then life lies before 
him in its glory: the gloom of the grave is gone forever. And, what Jesus 
and Christianity could never do, Spiritualism has done for innumerable mul- 
titudes in that very direction.— William Denton. 


I think we have disputed long enough. I think we might now relinquish 
our theological controversies to communities more idle and ignorant than 
we. Iam glad that a more realistic church is coming to be the tendency of 
society, and that we are likely one day to forget our obstinate polemics in 
the ambition to excel each other in good works. I have no wish to prose- 
lyte any reluctant mind, nor, I think, have I any curiosity or impulse to in- 
trude on those whose ways of thinking differ from mine. But as my friend, 
your presiding officer, has asked me to take at least some small part in this 
day’s conversation, I am ready to give, as often before, the first simple 
foundations of my belief,—that the Author of nagure has not left himself 
without a witness in any sane mind; that the moral sentiment speaks to 
every man the law after which the universe was made ; that we find parity, 
identity of design, through nature, and benefit to be the uniform aim; that 
there is a force always at work to make the best better, and the worst good. 
We have had, not long since, presented to us, by Max Miiller, a valuable 
paragraph from St. Augustine, not at all extraordinary in itself, but only as 
coming from that eminent Father in the Church, and at that age in which 
St. Augustine writes: “That which is now called the Christian religion 
existed among the ancients, and never did not exist from the planting of the 
human race until Christ came in the flesh, at which time the true religion, 
which already subsisted, began to be called Christianity.” I believe that 
not only Christianity is as old as the creation, — not only every sentiment 
and precept of Christianity can be paralleled in other religious writings, — 
but more, that a man of religious susceptibility, and one at the same time 
conversant with many men, — say a much-traveled man, —can find the same 
idea in numberless conversations. The religious find religion wherever they 
associate. When I find in people narrow religion, I find also in them nar- 
row reading. Nothing really is so self-publishing, so divulgatory, as thought. 
It cannot be confined or hid. It is easily carried; it takes no room: the 
knowledge of Europe looks out into Persia and India, and to the very 
Caffirs. Every proverb, every fine text, every pregnant jest, travels across 
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the line ; and you will find it at Cape Town or among the Tartars. 

all believers in natural religion: we all agree that the health and int 

man is self-respect, self-subsistency, a regard to natural conscience. 
education is to accustom him to trust himself, discriminate between his 
higher and lower thoughts, exert the timid faculties until they are robust, 
and thus train him to self-help, until he ceases to be an underling, a tool, 
and becomes a benefactor. I think wise men wish their religion to be all of 
this kind, teaching the agent to go alone, not to hang on the world as a pen- 
sioner, a permitted person; but an adult, self-searching soul, brave to assist 
or resist a world, only humble and docile before the source of the wisdom 
he has discovered within him. 


I object, of course, to the claim of miraculous dispensation, — certainly 
not to the doctrine of Christianity. This claim impairs, to my mind, the 
soundness of him who makes it, and indisposes us tohis communion. This 
comes the wrong way: it comes from without, not within. This positive, 
historical, ‘authoritative scheme is not consistent with our experience or our 
expectations. It is something not in nature: it is contrary to that law of 
nature which all good men recognize; namely, never to require a larger 
cause than is necessary to the effect. George Fox, the Quaker, said, that, 
though he read of Christ and God, he knew them only by the like spirit in 
his own soul. We want all the aids to our moral training. We cannot spare 
the vision nor the virtue of the saints; but let it be by pure sympathy, not 
with any personal or official claim. If you are childish, and exhibit your 
saint as a worker of wonders, a thaumaturgist, I am repelled. That claim 
takes his teachings out of logic and out of nature, and permits official and 
. arbitrary senses to be grafted on the teachings. 


. . . . . . . . . 


I am glad to hear each sect complain that they do not now hold the opin- 
ions they are charged with. The earth moves, and the mind opens. I .am 
glad to believe society contains a class of humble souls who enjoy the luxury 
of a religion that does not degrade ; who think it the highest worship to ex- 
pect of Heaven the most and best; who do not wonder that there was a 
Christ, but that there were not a thousand ; who have conceived an infinite 
hope for mankind ; who believe that the history of Jesus is the history of 
every man, written large. — Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


It is hoped that good news will begin to arrive soon, at the 
office of THe RapicatL, from subscribers who have promised to 
make personal efforts this fall to extend the circulation of THE 
RapicaLt. A large number of sample copies have been given 
away, from which little has as yet been heard, on account, it is 
supposed, of hot weather and vacations. 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


THE SUBJECTION OF WOMAN. By John Stuart Mill. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1869. 

As we understand this little volume, some of the principal points insisted 
upon are as follows: 1. The character of woman has been molded for her 
by conditions to which she has long been subject. 2. The condition of wo- 
man through all the past has been that of slavery. 3. We cannot tell what 
the capabilities cf woman may be: she does not herself know. We cannot 
know what are the matural differences between the sexes. 4. We cannot 
know what the vea/ differences are: for no man can know the real character 
of more than one woman, his wife; and by her he usually judges other 
women. 

It is obvious that the author does not assume to throwa great deal of 
light upon some points of the woman controversy about which there has 
been up to this time a good deal of conflicting dogmatism. Still, as Mr. 
Mill is a great logician, he might be able to draw a conclusion from certain 
premises which he lays down: Woman’s character has been formed by her 
conditions of life ; these have been the conditions of slavery ; therefore the 
character of woman is, etc. But the politeness and gallantry of our great 
logician do not permit him to be so sharply logical as this. He goes on to 
make out a very fair character for woman, till—if conditions mold charac- 
ter — one is almost ready to cry, “ Hands off: no change in the educational 
forces. Let well enough alone: what is so fair may only be marred by med- 
dling.” Quite late in the volume, however, the author admits that there 
are some drawbacks. 

We understand Mr. Mill to mean something like this: Conditions form 
character. Woman’s conditions have been very wrong. Man’s conditions 
have been the exact counterpart of woman’s, — she being the slave, and he the 
master ; and the conditions of both equally wrong. Woman’s artificial char- 
acter may suit the masculine tyrants thus educated by wrong conditions to 
want amiable slaves for wives: but said artificial character is not of itself 
desirable ; is not such as it is best it should be ; is not what men of higher 
culture and finer sensibilities would wish it to be. 

We are not able to see the propriety of making a distinction between 
what is actual and what is natural in the character of woman, if, as our au- 
thor maintains, her character be dependent on the conditions of her life. 
These conditions cannot exist independent of human activity: they are made 
by human endeavor mainly, and the character which results from the same 
we take to be natural, — the consequence of the conditions by virtue of nat- 
ural law. To talk of the at¢ura/ development which the mental constitution 
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of a sex would have taken if conditions had not been so and so, is t 

the very fact that human character must be the product mainly of s 
conditions. If the formations of woman’s character up to the present time 
has not been natural, we are very sure it never will be. The educational 
forces which go to the molding of character will be more and more the result 
of conscious design on the part of men and women. We rejoice heartily in 
what Mr. Mill has done in this volume to root out the old idea that the ex- 
isting differences in the bent of the male and female characters are original 
and immutable. They have, in a large part, sprung up under the influence 
of conditions ; and, with change in the latter, there will be modification of 
the former. 

It is to be regretted that our author has not treated the subject more fully 
from the biological point of view; but he is not a physiologist, and he does 
not appear to realize the importance of this feature of the question. He 
refers to it, but only to mystify; and his book affords no answer whatever 
to the objections made against woman suffrage by physiological writers high 
in authority. 

The first chapter of the volume presents a general view of the subject; 
the second treats of marriage as it is; the third, of the admissibility of wo- 
men to occupations hitherto deemed suitable only for men ; the fourth, and 
last, treats of the advantages which would accrue to all parties from the 
emancipatio: of woman. 

To some readers, the volume must be “as interesting as a novel;” and 


no student of the woman question can afford to neglect what is said of it by 
one of the greatest thinkers of the age. J. S. P. 


A Few Days IN ATHENS. Being the translation of a Greek manuscript 
discovered in Herculaneum. By Frances Wright. Republished from 
the original London edition. Boston: Josiah P. Mendum, “ Investiga- 
tor” office. 1869. 

Whenever we have met with one of the few copies of the English edition 
of this work which have found their way into this country it has invariably 
been regarded by its possessor as a great treasure. The work is devoted to 
one of the very highest orders of thought, while picturing the schools of 
Epicurus and Zeno, and mingling in its statements enough of romance to 
preserve it from any chance of dryness to every reader. The book does for 
Epicurus what Mrs. Childs’s “ Philothea” has done for Plato and Pericles 
and Aspasia, and is a step in a direction which may yet be followed further 
with advantage to the cause of Natural Religion. It has been the fate of 
the Greek philosophers to have their lives written mainly by evangelical 
instead of heretical historians ; and the teachings of Epicurus have suffered 
more perversion than those of almost any other. If the manuscript from 
which this work is translated be authentic, and we have no reason to doubt 
but it is, a new master is resurrected from the grave of prejudice and igno- 
rance. Our only criticism upon the book— and the same fault is the only 
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have to find with “ The Investigator ” —is that it claims not to be- 
in religion. This is a trifling charge when the object of it does really 
believe in and inculcate religion in its highest form, as the hero of this work 
does. The following from an address put into the mouth of Epicurus is 
certainly good gospel : — ; 
“Imagine the creature man in the full exercise of all his faculties; not 
shrinking from knowledge, but eager in its pursuit ; not jer mngy by knee of 
adulation to visionary beings armed by fear for his destruction, but standing 
erect in calm contemplation of the beautiful face of nature ; discarding preju- 
dice, and admitting truth without fear of consequences ; acknowledging no 
judge but reason, no censor but that in his own breast! Thus considered, 
he is transformed into the god of his present idolatry, or rather into a far 
nobler being, possessing all the attributes consistent with virtue and reason, 
and none opposed to either.” 


Here are passages that show how well the charges of licentious doctrine 
commonly made against Epicurus are sustained : — 


“ Temperance, throwing a bridle on your desires, shall gradually subdue 
and annihilate those whose present indulgence would only bring future evil ; 
and others, more necessary and more innocent, she shall yet bring down to 
such becoming moderation as shall prevent all disquiet to the soul, and 
injury to the body. Fortitude shall strengthen you to bear those diseases 
whieh even temperance may not be efficient to prevent; those afflictions 
which fate may level at you; those persecutions which the folly or malice of 
man may invent. It shall fit you to bear all things, to conquer fear, and to 
meet death. Justice shall give you security among your fellows, and satis- 
faction in your own breasts. Generosity shall endear you to others, and 
sweeten your own nature to yourselves. Gentleness shall take the sting 
from the malice of your enemies, and make you extract double sweet from 
the kindness of friends. Gratitude shall lighten the burden of obligation, 
or render it even pleasant to bear. Friendship shall put the crown on your 
security and your joy. With these, and yet more virtues, shall Prudence 
surround you. And, thus attended, hold on your course in confidence, and 
moor your barks in the haven of repose. 

“Thus says Philosophy, my sons; and says she not wisely? Tell us, ye 
\who have tried the ony paths of licentiousness, who have given the rein 
to your passions, and sought pleasure in the lap of voluptuousness, — tell us, 
did ye find her there? No! ye did not, or ye would not now inquire of her 
from Epicurus. Come, then: Philosophy hath shown ye the way. Throw 
off your old habits, wash impurity from a hearts ; take up the bridle of 
your passions ; govern your hearts, and be happy.” 


“Enjoy, and be happy! Is life short? It is an evil. But render life 
happy: its shortness is the only evil. I call to you, as, if he exist, God 
must call to you from heaven: Enjoy, and be happy! Do you doubt the 
way? Epicurus will be your guide. The source of every enjoyment is 
within oo Good and evil lie before you. The good is—all which 


can yield you pleasure. The evil— what must bring you pain.” 

The book is a 12mo of a hundred and fifty pages. It is illustrated by a 
head of Epicurus, copied from a portrait from the “ Historic Gallery.” Also 
by a portrait of the translatress, Frances Wright. J. B. M. 





